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Peace in the Philippines—Aguinaldo and His Advisers. 
HOW THE SAILORS AT MANILA CELEBRATED DEWEY DAY.—{See Double Page. | 
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UNCLE SAM REPIEMBERS DEWEY DAY—THE FIRST OF IIAY. 


THE NATION CONGRATULATES THE GREATEST NAVAL HERO OF THE WAR ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF HIS SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT 
AT MANILA—ANYTHING HE WANTS HE CAN HAVE. 
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The Bugaboo of Militarism. 


ARL SCHURZ is very much afraid that an expan- 

sion of our colonies will involve us in all the dangers 

of what he calls ‘‘ militarism,” or the establishment 

of an expensive military force similar to that which 
burdens the great nations of Europe. 
great danger to our constitutional system, because milita- 
rism, while compatible with a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, is incompatible with a republic. Carl Schurz should 
familiarize himself with American history. 

Every territorial acquisition of this country since the 
close of the Revolutionary War was, at the outset of our 
control, placed under military rule. After the Louisiana 
purchase President Jefferson asked Congress to provide a 
temporary form of government for the vast new territory 
thus acquired, and a bill was promptly passed—“ a start- 
ling bill,” as Thomas H. Benton called it—establishing the 
President in the place of the King of Spain at the head of 
the government, and giving him power to appoint officials 
without reference to the Senate. To maintain his author- 
ity, he was authorized to employ the army and navy. It 
was not until March, 1805, that the act establishing a terri- 
torial government in Louisiana was passed, and meanwhile 
its people complained that the President had appointed a 
Governor who was a stranger to their laws, manners, and 
language, and who had no personal interest in their pros- 
perity. It was the great Thomas Jefferson who signed the 
act which disregarded the consent of the governed, the 
same Jefferson who wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
‘*The consent of the governed” had become to him, in the 
face of a grave emergency, a mere sentimental phrase. 

After the purchase of Florida,.Congress, at the instiga- 
tion of President Monroe, passed an act conferring on An- 
drew Jackson, the Governor, the same powers as were 
wielded by the Spanish Governor, and this was denounced 
as harsh, lawless, and despotic. But the administration 
and Congress sanctioned it and the army upheld it At the 
close of the war with Mexico, in 1848, which gave us Cali- 
fornia, an effort, stimulated by the discovery of gold near 
Sutter’s Mill, was made to confer statehood upon it. A 
military Governor, General Bennett Riley, was appointed, 
without the consent of ‘the Mexican inhabitants, who out- 
numbered all the other population. The people protested 
against the appointment by the President of a military 
executive in time of peace, but General Riley’s authority 
was maintained until the State government was organized. 
When Alaska was purchased, in 1867, the purchase was 
made without the consent of its people, and up to this hour 
it is without a local Legislature or a representative in Con- 
gress. Its position with reference to the United States is 
therefore analogous to that of Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines. Congress enacts laws for its government, and they 
are enforced by the civic and military powers. 

Difficult problems will be involved in the control of the 
Philippines atid of the other new possessions growing out 
of the Spanish war, but they will be trifling compared with 
the problems which the infant nation had to meet in the 
first quarter-century of its existence, in connection with the 
acquisition of vast territorial areas, peopled by aliens in 
customs, language, and religion. 


He sees in this a 


Captain Coghlan’s ‘ Indiscretion.”’ 


APTAIN COGHLAN, of the Raleigh, the first of 
Dewey's fighting fleet to return to the United States 
from Manila Bay, in responding to his hearty wel- 
come at the banquet of the Union League Club of 

New York, spoke a few words the echo of which has been 
heard around the world. He told, for the first time, the 
story of the contemptible way in which the German ad- 
miral at Manila, Diederichs by name, vexed, nagged, and 
annoyed our patient and long-suffering Admiral Dewey, 
while the latter was in the midst of the perplexities of a 
most trying, anxious, and uncertain situation. Captain 
Coghlan said that the time came when Admiral Dewey had 
to put his foot down and tell the meddlesome German that 
he must either quit or fight, and that he immediately quit. 
After the wild applause that greeted Captain Coghlan’s 
tribute to Admiral Dewey had subsided, the banqueters 
called upon him to repeat the world-famous verses, as caus- 
tic as they are humorous, which take off the conceit of the 
young Emperor of Germany, and which were written by 
an Englishman, and first published in this country in 
Judge on December 38ist, 1898. They are entitled ‘‘ Hoch 


London, England ; Saar- 
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der Kaiser!” That everybody who has not heard or seen 
them may appreciate their grim humor, we reprint them 
as follows - 

HOCH DER KAISER ! 


Der Kaiser of dis Fatherland 

Und Gott on high all dings command 

Ve two—ach ! don’t you understand ? 
Myself—und Gott! 


Vile some men sing der power divine, 
Mein soldiers sing *‘ Der Wacht am Rhein,” 
Und drink der health in Rhinish wine 

Of Me—und Gott! 


Dere’s France, she swaggers all aroundt 
To much we think she don’t amount ; 
She’s ausgespieldt. 

Myself—und Gott ! 


She vill not dare to fight again, 

But if she shouldt, I'll show her blain 

Dot Elsass (und in French) Lorraine 
Are mein—by Gott! 


Dere’s grandma dinks she’s nicht small beer, 
Midt Boers und such she'd interfere ; 
She'll learn none owns dis hemisphere 

But Me—und Gott! 


She dinks, good frau, some ships she’s got 

Und soldiers midt der scarlet goat. 

Ach ! we could knock them! Pouf! Like that. 
Myself—midt Gott ! 


In dimes of peace brebare for wars. 

I bear the spear and helm of Mars, 

Und care not for den thousand Czars, 
Myself—midt Gott! 


In fact, I humor efry whim, 

With aspect dark and visage grim ; 

Gott pulls mit Me, und I mit him. 
Myself—und Gott ! 


Perhaps Captain Coghlan was indiscreet. But it cannot 
be forgotten that the indiscretion began at Manila, and that 
the indiscreet person at that place was the German admiral. 
Coghlan’s indiscretion was that only of acaptain ; Germany’s 
that of an admiral. The former’s indiscretion was com- 
mitted at a banquet in a private club house, and the latter’s 
was committed in cold blood, in the face of the American 
fleet, and with a distinct menace of open hostilities. Amer- 
icans, therefore, feel that they can justly pardon Captain 
Coghlan for what the London Globe calls an ‘ appalling 
indiscretion,” and we respectfully submit to the adminis- 
tration at Washington that the American people will not 
look with favor on the rendering of harsh judgment re- 
specting this brave man, fresh from the flaming heat of the 
tropics and the smouldering hatred of the German squadron. 


‘*Dewey Day.’’ 


THROUGH silvery moonbeams of the silent night 
The ships of Dewey reach Manila Bay; 

The tropic sun leaps forth in sudden light, 
And lo, the dawn-flushed city, far away ! 
There fleets and forts like waking giants scowl, 

The mines explode, projectiles burst awhirl, 
The batteries like ferocious lions growl, 
A hundred guns their hoarse defiance hurl. 


Then thunder answers thunder, shock on shock, 
Shell answers shell, blood-curdling shriek on shriek, 
Gun answers gun, from shuddering ships arock, 
And flaming decks with crimson rivers reek. 
A storm of steel tears down Spain’s haughty crest, 
Her glory sinks ablaze in blood and tears; 
The olden East has met the youthful West, 
Re-writing history of six thousand years. 


Men say the age is sordid, yet we find 
No Spartans ever breathed from breasts more bold ; 
No doughtier Norseman fought with wave and wind, 
No true knights lived with hearts of purer gold. 
Lo ! ancient Asia stands in mute amaze ; 
No deeds like this Japan hath ever told ; 
Memorial China turns with startled gaze ; 
Arabia sees surpassed her dreams of old. 


Far from the sunrise of their native West, 

They wake the world at thunder of their guns— 
What glory added to your country’s crest, 

Oh, proudest of the proudest of her sons ! 
With regal riches in her kingdom wide, 

With untold treasures ever at her call, 
Columbia, like Cornelia, points with pride 

To you, her jewels, prized above them all. 


These valorous vikings leave transcendent names 

To live through ages that are yet to come, 
Though records perish in the floods and flames, 

Though marbles crumble, and though lips grow dumb. 
As long as day shall dawn on shores and seas 

Where they have won fame’s chaplet, honor’s crown, 
So long shall sun of glory shine on these, 

True heroes, everlasting in renown. 

WALTER ‘MALONE. 


Recognizing Spanish War Veterans. 


VERY properly, the hero of San Juan, our own Governor 
Roosevelt, is to be the first State executive who will have the 
privilege and pleasure of signing a Legislative bill properly 
recognizing the deservings of the veterans of the Spanish war. 
Senator White’s Civil-service bill, which has passed both 
branches of the New York Legislature, and which is one of the 
most important and far-reaching measures of the session, puts 
the civil service of New York, both municipal and State, on 
the highest plane of efficiency and capacity. One of its most 
important amendments places honorably discharged veterans of 
the Spanish war in the same class with those of the Civil War, 
as far as giving them preference over other competitors for ap- 
pointment is concerned. 

This course was first advocated by LESLIZ’s WEEKLY, and 
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New York, we believe, is the first State thus to recognize the 
right of the Spanish war veterans to public recognition for their 
patriotic services. Under the new civil-service law the Goy 
ernor becomes the chief instrument in establishing the highest 
tests for those who seek public places. He appoints and removes 
at pleasure the State civil-service board, and that body can 
take no action without his consent. The new law requires the 
approval of all municipal regulations by the State commission, 
and it will thus be seen that if attempts are made to evade or 
violate the law the State commission can take prompt action, 
and if it shirks the responsibility the Governor can appoint a 
new commission which will act in conformity with his wishes. 

The new bill is a long step in advance in behalf of better 
government throughout the State. 


The Plain Truth. 


AN esteemed correspondent and reader from Columbus, Ohio, 
in sending us some well-worn copies of the missing numbers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, writes us in this appreciative vein: ‘‘ They 
have given pleasure toand interested a good many of my friends, 
and show that they have been well read and appreciated. On 
this account I think their condition is a compliment to the 
greatest of American weeklies.” 


A curious condition of affairs has arisen in Porto Rico. A 
resident of the island, desiring to go to Europe, asked the State 
Department at Washington for a passport, and was informed 
that the request could not be granted, because, until Congress 
takes action in reference to the annexation of Porto Rico, the 
inhabitants of that island cannot be regarded as American citi- 
zens. As their allegiance to Spain was terminated by the sign 
ing of the peace protocol, the people of Porto Rico are wondering 
if they are without a country. It would seemas if some method 
of offering them the protection of our flag might be devised, and 
that speedily. 

It is in order to call the attention of those who favored the 
grant of a perpetual franchise for an underground railroad in 
New York City tothe Metropolitan company, to the fact that 
a thirty-four-year franchise for a street-railway in Indianapolis 
has just been awarded for the sum of $1,160,000 in cash, pay- 
able in installments to the city. Furthermore, the street-car 
company stipulates to sell six tickets for twenty-five cents and 
twenty-five tickets for one dollar, all with transfer privileges, 
and to bear the cost of paving between its tracks and for 
eighteen inches on either side. This is an illustration of the 
value of the street-car franchise in a smaller city. What should 
be the value of a perpetual franchise in a great city like New 
York ? 

The newspapers, apparently under the influence of some in- 
spiring mind at Washington, have repeatedly declared that 
Secretary Alger was about to resign from the Cabinet, and they 
have gone so far as to name several gentlemen who were likely 
to succeed him. The announcement is now made, apparently 
semi-officially, that Secretary Alger will not leave the Cabinet 
unless a direct request for his resignation is made by the Presi- 
dent. If the administration desires to get rid of him, the cour- 
ageous way to do the business is to ask him plainly for his 
resignation ; but to intimate that the French embassy or some 
other post is open to him, or that he should retire under the 
subterfuge of seeking an opportunity to regain his health, has 
nothing of courage or courtesy about it. 





The agitation of the army- beef question in this country, aside 
from the merits of the controversy, has done great harm to one 
of our leading industries, and will do more before the end is 
reached. The German government has long sought a pretext 
for the exclusion of American meat products which compete 
with the meats of Germany. The latest argument in favor of 
the exclusion of American beef, heard during the recent debate 
in the Reichstag, is based on alleged disclosures made during 
the army investigation in the United States. One of the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag was bold enough to declare that this in- 
vestigation proved that Americans use the most inferior and 
questionable meat for canning purposes, and that American 
contractors are buying up German legislators and corrupting 
the public service. The effect of this agitation is to strike a 
blow at an American industry, a blow which will fall more 
heavily on our cattle-raisers and agriculturists than on the 
packers of meat. 


Daily and weekly newspapers and magazine publishers should 
be interested in the published statement by the parties who 
have obtained control of the advertising privileges in a number 
of American street-cars, running in the various cities in the 
United States, to the effect that they are using advertising cards 
in over 12,000 cars, charging from forty to fifty cents per card 
each month. There are about twenty-five cards in a car, and at 
forty cents apiece this would amount to $10 per car a month, or 
$120 a year; or, for 12,000 cars, $1,440,000 per annum. It has 
been estimated that $2,000,000 are annually diverted from the 
advertising columns of newspapers, magazines, and other legiti- 
mate publications, by advertising-signs in street-cars, for it is 
well known that prominent advertisers, at the beginning of each 
year, set aside a certain sum for advertising purposes, and dis- 
tribute this among the magazines, newspapers, and other vehi- 
cles of publicity, the street-cars included. Every dollar, there- 
fore, diverted to the street-cars is diverted from the legitimate 
advertising mediums. The franchises of the street-cars are 
granted for purposes of transportation, and every advertisement 
they contain is posted unlawfully. The newspaper association 
of the State of New York is calling the attention of our authori- 
ties to this fact, and is about to call upon the attorney-general 
to compel the removal of these advertising signs from all public 
conveyances, Similar action should be taken by the associations 
in every other State, as the abuse is growing greater from year 
to year. Newspapers do not object to legitimate competition in 
any department of their business, but they have a right to object 
to a competition based upon illegal methods. 
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RIGGS 


_OnE of the most beautiful and best-known of English wo- 
men is Princess Henry of Pless, whose marriage to Prince Hans 
Heinrich of Pless, 
in 1891, attracted 
much _ attention 
and created some 
surprise among 
many who had 
thought she was a 
commoner, since 
she was simply 
Miss West before 
her marriage. But, 
as a matter of fact, 
she is of as old and 
distinguished a 
family as is the 
prince, being a di- 
rect descendant of 
King Henry IIL, 
of England. The 
King’s fourth son, 
Edmund Plantage- 
net, Earl of Lan- 
caster, had a son 
whose fifth daughter, Joan Plantagenet, married Lord John 
Mowbray. Their son, who was killed on the way to the Holy 
Lan, left a daughter who married Roger de la Ware. Their 
daughter, Joan, married Sir Thomas West, from whom the 
Princess of Pless, née Miss West, derived her maiden name. 
The father of the princess is William Cornwallis West, who in 
1872 married the eldest daughter of Rev. Frederick Fitz Patrick. 
The Princess of Pless was born in 1873. She is one of many 
persons, some of whom are now Americans, who can trace their 
ancestry directly back to England’s early kings, but who can 
now claim no titles to show this because they have descended 
through generations of younger sons. 

One of the ablest defenders of the Filipino cause in the 
United States—or, to put it better, perhaps, one of the strongest 
opponents of the administration’s policy—is the Rev. L. T. 
Chamberlain, of New York City. During a recent discussion 
of our colonial policy by the Quill Club, of New York, Dr. 
Chamberlain was asked to express his views, and he put himself 
on record in the strongest way as utterly opposed to the policy of 
th< administration. He said he did not impugn the sincerity of 
those with whom he differed, but that the war with Spain was 
forced on our President by an impatient Congress and an in- 
flamed press, while diplomacy was on the eve of securing a 
peaceful and satisfactory settlement of our differences. He de- 
clared that with the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay there arose an instant obligation to secure to the downtrod- 
den, outraged, and struggling people of the Philippines the in- 
dependence for which they had striven, and “‘ to aid them in the 
maintenance of liberty under law.” He quoted Admiral Dewey 
and the Hon. Charles Denby, formerly minister to China and 
now one of the Philippines commissioners, in praise of the Filipi- 
nos as an “‘ intelligent and kindly people.” And yet, he added, 
‘While we feast, our guns, by order of our President, are de- 
stroying those whose chief offense is that they love their inde- 
pendence more than they love life itself.” Dr. Chamberlain’s 
address was delivered with impassioned eloquence, and he 
closed, amid a burst of applause from his auditors, with these 
words; ‘* Let us have no colonial policy. Let us refuse to con- 
tinue a course whose fruits, already born, are injustice and out- 
rage and war, and whose final fruitage will be, must be, a still 
deeper national dishonor and a still greater national peril.” Dr. 
Chainberlain is a brother of the former Governor of South 
Carolina, 

Commander Harrison Gray Otis Colby, the newly-assigned 
commander of the cruiser Marblehead, is a Massachusetts man. 
He was born within the 
shadow of the great 
granite shaft that marks 
the historic ground 
where the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought, 
under the eaves of the 
Charlestown Navy 





D!SCENDED FROM AN ENGLISH KING. 


ed from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1867. While ona 
leave of absence in 1865 
he was ordered to the 
United States ship Da- 
kota as ward-room offi- 
cer, and had charge of 
her forward nine-inch 
guns. Subsequently he 
cruised in search of Con- 
federate privateers along 
the New England coast. 
He was ordered to the 
Asiatic station under 
Admiral Rowan after bis graduation, and when he returned 
from the China station, a year or so later, he was ordered to 
the yacht America as the executive officer, participating in the 
Cambria races. Commander Colby was United States naval 
attaché at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
Since then he has served in various capacities with distinction 
and honor. One of the last important assignments at the Navy 
Department was when he received orders to organize the naval 
militia of the various States. When the war with Spain broke 
out Commander Colby was stationed at Boston, as light-house 
'nspector of the second district. He asked for a fighting-vessel, 
but had to content himself with a collier, and was assigned to 





THE ‘‘MARBLEHEAD’S” NEW 
COMMANDER, 





Yard. He was graduat- © 
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v 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet, doing blockade and other duty. Since 


entering the navy Commander Colby has had a sea service of 
over sixteen years. When peace was declared he was ordered 
back to his station as light-house inspector, and was filling this 
position when he received orders to command the Marblehead, 
Commander Colby is married, and when ashore is prominent in 
Boston social circles. 

-The new Senator from the State of Washington, Hon, A. 
G. Foster, of Tacoma, was born in Belchertown, Massachusetts, 
in 1837, and is largely 
engaged in the lumber- 
ing business at Tacoma. 
He is often seen wearing 
his hob-nailed boots, ex- 
amining logs offered for 
sale tohis company. He 
was formerly a resident 
of St. Paul, where he was 
the neighbor and polit- 
ical friend of Senator C, 
K. Davis. He has large 
coal and coke interests, 
is an ardent expansion- 
ist, and a believer in the 
Nicaraguan Canal. He 
was elected to the United 
“tates Senate after a 
heated contest in the 
Republican caucus. The 
new Senator is a self- 
made man, and lived 
in Wisconsin for many years, removing to that State with 
his father and making the trip by water, in the absence of 
railroads. He helped his father hew down the trees of the 
virgin forest in order to clear land for a farm. He has also 
tried farming in Kansas, and taught school in Minnesota, and 
has made a comfortable fortune in late years in trading in 
wheat, fuel, and, more recently, in timber land. He has never 
held any other office except the Senatorship, beyond that of a 
county auditor. He is a shrewd, far-seeing business man, and 
will be a decided addition to the practical, thoughtful men in 
the Senate 

One of the youngest in years and one of ‘the oldest in serv- 

ice of the successful lice-insurance presidents is Mr. E. W. Scott, 
who in 1896 was elected 
to the presidency of the 
very popular and suc- 
cessful Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance 
Company, of New York. 
Mr. Scott is a native of 
Lockport, New York. 
When a young man, in 
1870, he took up the life- 
insurance business, and 
in 1872 was appointed 
superintendent of 
agencies for the great 
and growing Equitable 
Life, with which insti- 
tution he remained for 
over twenty-four years. 
He was elected to the 
directorate of the com- 
pany, and in 1884 was A PROMINENT INSURANCE PRESIDENT. 
honored with the place 
of one of its vice-presidents. His connection with his agency 
work gave him a very wide and useful field of experience at 
home and abroad, and fitted him admirably for the responsible 
duties which now devolve upon him as president of a strong 
insurance company. Mr. Scott is a man of great executive 
force, unflagging industry, and unquestioned integrity. He is 
a master of the insurance business, and the rapid growth of the 
Provident Savings Life shows the result of his strong and vig- 
orous management and the intellectual force which is behind it. 
Socially, President Scott holds a prominent place in New York. 
He is a charter member of the Lawyers’ Club, was one of the 
organizers of the Colonial Club, and is also a member of the 
Union League. 

=The Twentieth Regiment of Kansas Volunteers, which is 
making such a fine record in the Philippines under Colonel 
Frederick Funston, has 
a young officer who has 
had almost as unusual 
a career as Colonel Funs- 
ton himself. Lieuten- 
ant Clad Hamilton, first 
lieutenant of Company 
M, was born in New 
York, but has lived 
nearly all of his life in 
Kansas. After a high- 
school education he 
served a full printer’s 
apprenticeship on the 
Greenwood County 
Courant. He afterward 
served as a reporter on 
several Western news- 
papers, including the 
Daily Chieftain, at 
Pueblo, Colorado. He 
then became an actor, 
and traveled over the country part of the time as an actor and 
part of the time as a solo cornet-player. While in this work he 
composed a good many songs and cornet solos. After two or 
three years of this work he took up systematic studies, and was 
graduated from the University of Kansas, Continuing his 
studies, he was admitted to the Bar, and has since worked his 
way to a high standing with one of the leading law firms in 
Topeka, to which firm he will return when the war is over. 
Lieutenant Hamilton raised a company of troops, but could not 
get them admitted to the army. Failing in this, he enlisted as 
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a private. He drilled the Twentieth Regiment band into good 
shape, and was afterward assigned from one important duty to 
another until he became brigade quartermaster. When the 
actual fighting began he got into the middle of it, and has just 
been promoted to a first lieutenancy on bis merits. 

=In the estimation of the Samoans there is no one who can 
lead the troops of the Vaimaunga into armed conflict except the 
taupou, or maid of Vai- 
ala. Without her en- 
couraging presence on §F 
the war-road the troops 
would hardly move and 
there would be no hope 
of victory. 


" Lis g 


This is the 
maid who became his- | 
toric in the war of 1893 
as the compeller of vic- 
tory for the supporters 
of King Laupepa over 
Rebel Mataafa. The 
battie-field was a long 
mile west of Apia ; the 
camp of the loyalists 
was a short mile east of 
the town. At daybreak 
the army took up its 
march through Apia. 
At its head was the 
maid, Sueina, clad in a 
scanty girdle of grass, 
glistening with thick 
unction of cocoanut-oil, 
wearing an enormous 
wig on her head, and 
her face smeared with soot, to present a terrific aspect to the foe. 
Thus transformed out of all maidenly resemblance, the savage 
maid led her forces along the road which led to the field of com- 
bat. There is an old tradition among the people of the Vai- 
maunga that victory will rest with their army if the maid who 
leads them to the conflict shall kill with her own hands the first 
living thing which crosses her path. Two men ran shouting 
ahead to clear the track. A venturesome boy ran just across 
the path. By the old custom that boy should die. But he wrig- 
gled himself into a pile of lumber, where he was inaccessible. 
While the warriors were tearing the timber-pile to pieces Sueina 
was debating. She had been brought up at the mission school; 
she was one of the few Samoans who can speak and read Eng 
lish ; she had been much with white people, and the old custom 
was repugnant. Still, it was the law. She called out that the 
boy was not the first living thing to cross her path ; a dog had 
run across even nearer to her. The dog was speedily found. 
Sueina made her long beheading-knife whistle in circles about 
her head ; she brought it down and cut the offending dog in 
two, trampled on the carcass, and took up her line of march, 
leaving the frightened boy to make his escape. The troops came 
out victorious. 

= The government has made a very wise choice of a successor 
to the late General Flagler as chief of ordnance. The new ap- 
pointee, General Adelbert R. Buffington, is widely known as an 
executive and military officer of experience and high character. 
He is a native of Virginia, a graduate of West Point, served 
during the Civil War with notable gallantry, and at its close 
was appointed successively to the command of the leading arse- 
nals in the country. His personal inventions, which have all 
been generously given to the United States, have been of the 
greatest value. One of the most important of these is his disap- 
pearing carriage. Its success effects a saving of many million 
dollars in the cost of numerous emplacements for twelve-inch 
guns and makes the service of these guns far more efficient. 
While in command of the Watervliet Arsenal, General Buffing- 
ton devised a steel field-carriage, the result of which was the 
reconstruction in steel of the whole field equipment of the car- 
riages for the United States service. At the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, national armory, he increased the output and im- 
proved the arms by a number of inventions, and, by introducing 
new methods, he largely reduced the cost of manufacture. In 
1897 he was placed in command of the United States powder 
depot, at Piccatinny, New Jersey. The promotion of Colonel 
Buffington to the rank of brigadier-general and his appointment 
to the highest office in his department, chief of ordnance, is a 
deserved tribute to his superb qualities as a man and a soldier. 

=Little Miss Marjorie Gould is the oldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Gould. She is now ten years of age, and a 
very sweet and lady- 
like little girl. She 
is heiress to many 
millions, and it is 
said that Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould have 
great ambitions for 
her marriage to 
some nobleman, 
either French or 
English. Miss Mar- 
jorie’s aunt is the 
Countess de Castel- 
lane, and she will 
easily be placed in 
the most exalted 
French society when 
she shall visit her 
aunt, It is interest- 
ing to know that she 
is named Marjorie 
because when Mr. 
Gould first saw his 
wife on the stageshe 
was playing the part 
of a girl named 
Marjorie, and as Mr. 
Gould fell in love with her then and there, he has always had 
a great deal of sentiment for the name. There are a younger 
sister and three boys in the Gould family of children. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE MISERY AND SUFFERING OF ITS PEOPLE—OVER 150,000 ORPHAN CHILDREN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Thousands Starving in Cuba. 


WRETCHED AND HOMELESS—AN 


URGENT CALL FOR AID TO WHICH THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SHOULD QUICKLY AND GENEROUSLY RESPOND 





A STARVING CUBAN ORPHAN, 


So many conflicting reports 
are being made concerning the 
condition of Cuba that LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY deems it desirable to 
publish a number of direct re- 
productions of photographs 
taken in the district of Guines 
last month, by Mr. William 
Willard Howard, general man- 
ager of the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund, the headquarters 
of which are at 75 Tribune 
building, New York City. 

These pictures tell their own 
story. In contemplating them 
it should be borne in mind that 
they were not taken eighteen 
months ago, during the infa- 
mous concentration of General 
Weyler, but in March, 1899. 
They represent not what was, 
under Spanish rule, but what is, 
under American rule. They 
show the present condition of 
many, many thousands of Cu- 
ban people who have no means 
of support except from an oc- 
casional distribution of army 
rations by the local Cuban com- 
mittees appointed by the Amer- 
ican army officers. 


It is estimated that there are at least 150,000 orphans in Cuba—wretched, homeless children, 
who have no one to care for them or to prevent them from growing up to lives that shall be a blot 


upon civilization and an everlasting reproach to the American people. 


The number of destitute 


widows is not known ; but there are thousands upon thousands of these poor creatures whom the 
war has deprived of husbands, homes, and all that the human heart holds dear. 
In the city of Havana there are life and activity, due chiefly to the presence of the American 


army of occupation ; 


but in the country districts the desolation wrought by Weyler has been very 





MULE AND OXEN, UTILIZED TOGETHER IN CUBA FOR DRAFTING PURPOSES. 


little abated. The farmers have no means of returning to the cultivation of their lands, because 


they have not work-oxen, farming-tools, seeds, or domestic supplies. 
where they can obtain occasional supplies of army rations. 


They are forced to remain 
The Cuban Industrial Relief Fund, 


a purely philanthropic organization, has undertaken to assist destitute Cuban farmers by lending 


to them oxen, tools, seeds, and domestic supplies. 
by finding homes for them in good Cuban families. 


It has also undertaken to provide for orphans 


Last February the fund’s first relief-station was established at Guines, the market-garden of 


Havana. 


As rapidly as funds are available the 


work will be extended to other parts of the island. 





STARVING RECONCENTRADOS. 


The district of Guines is unparalleled in Cuba for 
its productiveness, and is not equaled in many trop- 
ical countries outside of Cuba. What has happened 
there is not peculiar, but typical. 
Spain led to conflicts between the Spaniards and the 
insurgents. 
and burned several houses. Thereby they showed 
the Spaniards what they could do, but they did not 
hold it. 
until they evacuated it in December, 1898. Since it 
has come under American control its reconcentrado 
quarter has been the victim of a fire, in which three 
children were burned to death. 
even under Spanish rule, the farmers of Guines sent 
to Havana each year vegetables valued at about 
$5,000,000. 

One of the statements of Mr. Howard is that he 
has found conditions in Cuba worse in some respects 
than he found them in Armenia as the result of 
oppressive Turkish rule and of the massacre of Ar- 
menians by the thousand. During the Cuban war 
the Spaniards at Guines arrested Cubans and im- 
prisoned them as political suspects. They were taken 
by night to the edge of a cave adjacent to Guines, 
deposited on its verge, and then decapitated with a 
machete, or sword, in the hands of a negro execu- 
tioner. 
MEAGRE AND TATTERED CLOTHING OF THE __ hole. 
some of women and three of children. 


The war with 


Twice the insurgents captured Guines 


It was left in the hands of the Spaniards 


In former years, 


The dismembered parts would fall into the 
After the war 150 bodies were found there, 
These 


specifications, if isolated, would 
indicate a local condition de 
manding human sympathy and 
help, but they might be prop- 
erly regarded as merely local, 
and therefore not appealing to 
the whole people of the United 
States. But they are not iso- 
lated, nor in their results are 
they transient. They are typ- 
ical of conditions prevailing 
in the cities, although not dis- 
closed to the casual traveler or 
the superficial observer and in- 
vestigator. Guines represents 
the smaller towns and the rural 
populations. These classes of 
people have become known to 
Americans as ‘‘ reconcentra- 
dos.” They are the agricult- 
urists, the farmers of Cuba 
and their families, or they are 
the women and the orphans 
who have survived the hus- 
bands who were slain in war or 
died of disease and starvation. 

The difficulty experienced 
by the representatives of the 
Cuban Industrial Relief Fund 
and the philanthropists who 
seek to do the humanitarian 





A HOMELESS CUBAN WIDOW, DYING FROM STARVATION 


AND DROPSY. 


work needed in Cuba consists in having Americans realize that the conditions in Cuba constituie 
an emergency, which means the death or hopeless pauperization of thousands of men, women, 


and children who are reduced to absolute poverty. 


They are without homes, work, food, or 


suitable clothing. A part of the difficulty is in convincing these same Americans that the condi- 


tions are remediless under such aid as the government furnishes, or such spontaneous products 
Tropical productiveness is proverbial, but it is misleading to infer that tlic 
soil will produce, according to present needs and demands, what is not planted. For example, i 


the soil generates. 





THE OLD EGYPTIAN WOODEN PLOW STILL USED BY POOR CUBANS. 


a 


has been found that Cuban potatoes are not suitable for seed, and it has been necessary to impor‘ 


potatoes from Maine for this purpose. 


The government is not a charitable organization, and is not at liberty to do more than 


furnish rations to the starving. 


Inasmuch as these are necessarily suited to the wants of soldiers, 


it can readily be seen that under the most favorable circumstances, and when offered with the 


best intentions, they may be entirely unsuited to the needs of those whose vitality has-been d: 
pleted, or who are already the victims of disease and possibly threatened with 


not criticising the government ; we are stat- 
ing what the government itself recognizes as 
to its own limitations. The following letter 
has been received from J. R. Kean, lieuten- 
ant-colonel chief surgeon, United States Vol- 
unteers, acting chief surgeon Seventh Army 
Corps, located at Camp Columbia, Cuba. 
Surgeon Kean says: 


Iam confident that the people of our coun- 
try do not appreciate the fact that the condi- 
tion of the patient, industrious peasantry of 
Cuba is not being inany degree improved with 
time and by the generosity of our govern- 
ment. Those who are being reached by the 
distribution of rations are, it is true, escap- 
ing starvation, but if they leave the distrib- 
uting points and go back to their desolated 
farms they starve. Even if they were given 
asupply of food sufficient for the ten weeks 
necessary to raise a crop of potatoes, the 
have no plow to break the stiff Cuban soil, 
and no oxen to pull the plow; no other farm 
implements, no pigs or poultry to start life 
anew. And so any one who goes into the 
valley of Guines is confronted with the 
strange sight of an industrious popeletics, 
eager to work and yet starving in the midst 
of what is probably the most productive and 
richest country in the world. Yet with the 
articles named above, these ple could in 
ten weeks have a crop, and in six months be 
out of debt. The noblest charity that Iknow 
of to-day is to lend these things, or their cost, 
to a Cuban farmer, and such I understand to 
be the intention of your society. I wish that 
the rich and great-hearted people of the Unit- 
ed States could see the 3,000 survivors of the 
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A CUBAN BOY BLOATED BY STARVATION.” 
RECOVERY IMPOSSIBLE. 
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RECONCENTRADOS, OF ALL AGES AND BOTH SEXES, DIGGING FOR EDIBLE ROOTS IN AN ABANDONED FIELD. 


{0,000 reeoncentrados of Guines— helpless, dependents on national charity, willing to work, 
but whose empty hands are unable to bring into subjection the forces of tropical nature. Our 
people have but to know these things, and the success of your society is assured. 

Evidently help is needed, needed at once, and on a large scale and for a long time, but such 
help is needed as will not only ameliorate the terrible conditions, but will be of abiding benefit 
in the re-creation of the people and their country. Alms-giving of the traditional kind is pro- 
verbially humiliating and inefficient. The Cuban Industrial Relief Fund is an agency for the 
accomplishment of all that is needed, Whether in rescuing the starving or in recovering the sick, 
or in restoring the towns and the country to conditions of permanent prosperity. The popula- 
tion needs to be re-distributed. The reconcentrados need to be returned to their homes ; the 


farmers need domestic wares, implements, oxen, and seed, with which to begin their agricultural © 


life anew. Hence the proposition is to furnish them these things, not as gifts, but as loans, as 
was done in Armenia, under such agreements as shall provide for the return of the money, and 
the re-issue of it for the sake of other people of the same class and in similar conditions. 

\s in Armenia, the chief victims of oppression and the chief sufferers from war are not the 
irresponsible marauders, nor necessarily the enlisted soldiers, but their wives, their widows, and 
their children. There are 150,000 orphans in Cuba. The pictures of them taken by Mr. Howard 
show that in some instances they are reduced to skeletons, and in others bloated by water in the 
blood. It is difficult to conceive a more hopeless lot than theirs, bereft of kindred and homes— 
little wanderers who have neither clothing nor food for their bodies, nor a place where to lay 





HOMELESS AND HUNGRY CUBANS, SPECIMENS OF THOUSANDS OF THEIR KIND. 


their heads at night. Their numvers and their condition appeal to 70,000,000 Americans. If 
they were in our own country there would be one orphan to every 466 Americans, but in Cuba 
they are a swarming and thronging element of the present decimated population. No class could 
appeal more strongly to our humanity, our Americanism, and our Christianity. 

But our photographs tell their own story. They pictureto the eye emaciation. They repeat 
a modern Macedonian cry for help. What is now needed is not the humanitarianism which 
expressed itself in the war for freedom, but the humanitarianism of peace, industry, and efficient 
methods of recovery from the lowest conditions consistent with existence. The Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund has inaugurated its work. It has assurances from Cubans and from government 
officials, civil and military, that its plan of relief is the very best that could be devised. The plan is 
capable of unlimited application and expansion. The agents selected are those who have had 
adequate and satisfying experience in this speciesof work. Nothing is needed except the filling of 
its treasury. It is one of the maxims of benevolence that ‘‘ he gives twice who gives promptly.” 
The danger to which we seem to be exposed at this stage in the regeneration of Cuba is that 
which Kipling emphasized in his recessional hymn, namely, ‘‘ Lest We Forget.” We need to 
realize what this vast host of reconcentrados of women and orphans is, and how long a line it 
would make if 150 full regiments of orphan children alone should pass in procession through the 
treets of any American city. Contributions for the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund should be sent 
to the Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad Street, New York City, and it should be remem- 
bered that the situation is urgent. 





A FORLORN AND STARVING CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHED ‘‘ UNDER THE 
AMERICAN FLAG.” 
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THE SIN OF 


SoME years ago there lived at Barrahpur, on the Higlé River, 
about twenty miles above Calcutta, a sleek, rotund marwarri 
(money-lender) by name Guman Lal, who, to all appearances, 
had prospered. 

The career of Guman Lal had thus far been much the same 
as that of other members of his profession all the world over. 
From the lending of a few annas upon brass and earthen-ware 
utensils to rupees upon household furniture, small mortgages, 
native and European official salaries, he had arrived at the po- 
sition where be was able to advance sums of money to the gov- 
ernment ; and who knows, but that for one act, he might some 
day have become a member of the Lieutenant-Governor’s coun- 
cil, and ultimately Sir Guman Lal, K. C. T. E. 

As evidence of his prosperous circumstances Guman Lal had 
purchased a one-horse victoria for his wife and seven children to 
drive in ; he had established himself in a commodious office with 
several babus (clerks) ; and while he displayed a fine contempt 
for the low-caste Hindus from among which he came, he adopted, 
in so far as he was able, some of the least desirable qualities of a 
race to which he never could belong. 

Such was Guman LAl’s position as he sat one morning in his 
office, receiving the report of his chief babu, and looking over 
sundry packages of notes and papers, 

‘* By the way, Gopi,” said he, ‘did those Krishna Singh peo- 
ple move out yesterday ?” 

** No,” replied the babu. 

‘** Then the rent is paid ?” 

The babu made a gesture indicative of the contrary. 

‘* Then why were they not turned out ?” 

The babu, with a shrug of his shoulders, replied; ‘‘ Krishna 
Singh is a Brahman priest.” 

‘*Ts that any reason why he should live in a pucca (stone) 
house of mine rent free, and to buy which I had, at one time, to 
slave like an ant. How much is owing ?” 

The babu turned toa ledger and shortly replied that Krishna 
Singh owed for over six months’ rent. 

‘* Six months !” repeated the money-lender, in amazement. 
‘“‘How comes it, Gopi, that you have permitted him to go so 
long ?” 

‘* He is a Brahman priest,” was the only excuse offered, 

‘*A Brahman priest! What of that?’ replied the money- 
lender, with rising anger. ‘‘Gopi, you are a fool to take that 
into account. What do you suppose the English have come 
here for, but to dissipate such old, nonsensical ideas? Since you 
are afraid, I will take this matter in hand myself. Go, get the 
papers and come with me. I will show you how much I care 
for a Brahman priest.” 

Soon Guman Lidl and his babu found themselves before the 
door of the one-story house in question, upon which the former 
gave two or three of those loud, peremptory knocks which usu- 
ally announce the presence without of the impatient unpaid 
landlord or tax-collector. 

The door was cautiously opened by a tall, slender woman, who 
drew her sari closely about her. 

“Ts Krishna Singh here?’ authoritatively demanded the 
money-lender. 

The woman stepped back and motioned to the interior of the 
room, where a man, seated cross-legged upon the floor, with his 
back to the wall and eyes closed, appeared to be lost in profound 
meditation. Upon his forehead were the marks of the Brahman 
caste. 

‘*How now,” said the money-lender, in pompous accencs, as 
he walked up to the seated figure. ‘‘ Krishna Singh, I want my 
money.” 

The eyes of the Brahman slowly opened and gathered lustre, 
as if the lightof his mind were returning into its clay habitation 
from a distant flight toa celestial region. But there came no 
other response. 

‘* Krishna Singh,” said the money-lender, raising his voice, 
*«q’ you understand, I am come for my money—the six months’ 
rent that you owe me?” 

But for reply the Brahman only gazed calmly up into the 
money-lender’s face. 

‘Then out of my house you go!” said Guman Lal, laying a 
rough hand upon the Brahman’s shoulder. ‘‘ You, your wife, 
children and belongings. Go! go! all of you !” 

The Brahman rose to his full height and stood confronting 
the money-lender—a tall figure, dignity impersonated, with 
well-shaped limbs and noble features. 

** Get out, I say !” shouted Guman Lal, and with the thought 
ef the loss of his money, losing all control over his actions, he 
struck the sacred person of the Brahman. 

Quietly, without a word of protest, the Brahman turned and 
left the house, only pausing upon the threshold to shake the dust 
from off his feet and to spit thrice upon the floor. 

‘* Now, you too !” shouted the money-lender to the trembling 
and horror-stricken wife. ‘‘ Be off with your brats and your 
trash together. I am a lenient man, or I might seize all you 
have for the money that is owing ;” and he at once commenced 
throwing the few articles of furniture into the street. 

‘“‘ Hi, Gopi !” he cried to his babu, as he sent an earthenware 
pitcher into the middle of the road. ‘* You fool, come here and 
assist me.” 

But Gopi, having no heart for such proceedings, had discreetly 
disappeared. 

So, the house at last being cleared of its effects, Guman Lal 
locked the door behind him and put the key in his pocket. 

Some neighbors who had readily given the Brahman and his 
family shelter were assisting to carry away the articles from 
the road as he came out. 

‘‘ Where is that Gopi of mine ?” he demanded of them, but no 
one answered, while the little crowd about the door shrunk back 
at his approach. 

It was the first sign that he had committed a mortal sin of 
Hinduism. He had laid violent hands upon a Brahman priest. 
Henceforth he was accursed in the sight of all his race. 

And it was not long before Guman Lal was made fully con- 
scious of this fact. His friends began to pass him by on the 
street without recognition. Women avoided the touch of his 
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GUMAN LAL. 


garments, and children fled at his approach. Even the phleg- 
matic Europeans seemed more reserved and distant than ever. 

At all this he was disposed to laugh in the security of his 
wealth, had not the curse he had brought down upon his own 
head attacked him in that vital spot also. 

By some means his debtors found a way of paying off their 
debts, with few new obligations contracted ; while his houses 
were left untenanted. Without doubt, his affairs had taken a 
downward turn. 

Thereupon Guman Lil began to seriously repent. 

‘¢T wish I had left that Brahman alone,” he thought. ‘‘ I had 
perhaps better try and induce him to come back to my pucca 
house again, rent or no rent, for if this sort of thing goes on I 
am a ruined man,” 

Acting upon this latter idea, he sought the Brahman’s abode, 
but to his consternation found that he was absolutely denied 
admission to the holy man’s presence. 

Crestfallen at this rebuff, Guman Lal returned to his home, 
to find that another calamity had befallen him. The cholera, 
which for some days had threatened the district, had entered his 
house. His wife was made the first victim. 

‘Unlucky hour,” he cried, ‘was that in which I, gobra of 
gobras (fool of fools), drove forth a holy Brahman. Accursed 
hand is this of mine that struck his sacred person.” 

That night, amid lamentations, his wife died, and shortly 
after, one by one, his children were stricken by the dread scourge 
of India, until only his favorite boy remained. 

Terrified that the last might be taken from him also, the 
wretched money-lender rushed from his house and forced his 
way into the presence of the Brahman. 

Casting himself upon his knees and placing his forehead to 
the ground, Guman Lal earnestly besought the priest to remove 
the curse from off his life by any penalty he might think fit, and 
thereby save his son. 

The Brahman, who was reciting a passage from the Vedas, at 
first made no response ; but as Guman LAdl again piteously 
renewed his petition, he paused for a moment and thus replied : 

‘* If thou wouldst have peace, oh Guman LAl, raise thy hand 
above thy head and swear, by Siva, the mystical god of the 
Brahmans, by Vishnu the Preserver, and by Siva, the terrible 
god of the Sidras, that thou wilt give all thy possessions to the 
shrine, that thou wilt wander forth with ashes upon thy head, a 
beggar in the land, and by thy upraised arm proclaim repent- 
ance for thy sin.” 

Slowly the money-lender arose, and, having stripped himself 
of all but a cloth about his loins, he once more prostrated him- 
self before the Brahman, again rose to his feet, and in a loud 
voice took the oath as it had been prescribed. 

* ‘ * * * * * * * 

And in the Calcutta bazaars there may occasionally be seen 
a weird figure humbly petitioning for the alms of the char- 
itable, whose right hand uplifted above his head has stiffened in 
that position—the hand of Guman LAl, the marwarri which had 
struck a Brahman. MICHAEL GIFFORD WHITE. 


On Board a!llodel Transport.—No. VI. 


How a Souprer Lost His Lire—First CELEBRATION OF 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ON AN ARMY TRANSPORT IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN—A JACK TarR’S EXcITING Ex- 
PERIENCE—HeE FIGHTS A WHOLE PLATOON OF POLICE 
AT Port Sar. 


On BoarpD UNITED STATES TRANSPORT ‘‘ SHERMAN,” NEAR- 
ING Port Sal, Februcry 23d, 1899.—For the first time in the 
history of our country, Washington’s Birthday has been cele- 
brated on an army transport in the Mediterranean. It has 
been celebrated right royally, too, despite a tragedy that over- 
shadowed yesterday and postponed the sports and dancing until 
to-day. Just before noon yesterday was heard the first time on 
this trip the cry of ‘‘ Man overboard !” It was Private Louis 
Kuehne, of L Company, Seventeenth Infantry, who had taken 
the involuntary plunge. He was sitting aft, on deck, eating his 
dinner and leaning against one of the chains, when the chain 
gave way, causing him to fall headfirst overboard. Immedi- 
ately the alarm was sent to the bridge. Life-buoys were tossed 
overboard, a master-at-arms hurried aloft witha glass, and, as 
swiftly as could be, the huge ship swung around, going back over 
her recent wake. A boat in charge of First Officer Roberts 
was lowered, but made the quest of the waters in vain. A sec- 
ond trip was made by the boat, after the life-buoys had been 
picked up, but with no better result. A soldier had been swal- 
lowed up in the great sea. It was a violation of orders to lean 
against the chains, but the penalty was terrible. Within an 
hour and a half after the tragedy, Ship’s Chaplain Harriman 
conducted funeral services in the quarters of the company to 
which the drowned man had belonged. 

At noon the broad ensign was hoisted at the foremast and 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the bow six- 
pounders. The band played national airs. To-day the deferred 
sports were held on the spar-deck forward. The deck and every 
available vantage point were covered with enlisted men, packed 
as tightly as they could stand, A magnificent lot of brawn and 
muscle of the best American kind had been picked from the 
Third and Seventeenth. A rope hanging from one of the yards 
had tied to it a handkerchief at some thirty feet from the deck. 
The rules required each contestant to climb by the aid of his 
hands alone. First prize was won by Sanford, of the Third, and 
second prize by Alpren, of the Third. The next event provoked 
hilarious laughter. It was a -boxing-match between the boy 
mascots of the Third and Seventeenth, each contestant being 
placed in a barrel. Each had to move his barrel to within reach 
of the other, after which boxing followed until a fall occurred. 
Twelve falls were allowed, the match being won by Baker, of 
the Third. 

The tug-of-war came easily to the men of the Seventeenth, 
Corporal Richards acting as captain of the winning team. In 
the three-legged race, Tousey and Thackery, of the Seventeenth, 
proved the speedier pair, but second money was given to Doran 
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and Ruggen, of the Third. In the sack-race Tousey and Miche] 
each of the Seventeenth, took first and second honors. In stand- 
ing jumping, Sergeant Ayers, of the Third, who was wounded 
at Leech Lake, took first prize, while Over, of the Third, came 
second. In the boxing contests, Francisco, of the Seventeenth, 
won out in the light-weight class ; Clark, of the Third, won the 
middle-weight ; and in the heavy-weight class, Murphy, of the 
Third, and Horton, of the Seventeenth, boxed toa draw. After 
that several impromptu bouts were boxed. A purse of about 
fifty dollars, made up by the officers, furnished the prizes. In 
the evening, under the bright full moon, the Third Infantry 
band provided music for dancing on spar and saloon-decks, ani 
the army girl, who had delightedly applauded the athletes dur 
ing the afternoon, had her innings of pleasure. 


On BoarD UNITED StTaTES TROOP-SHIP ‘* SHERMAN,” In 
THE RED SEA, February 27th, 1899.—This is the story of Able 
Seaman Bentley, of the United States Navy. His name isn’t 
Bentley, but this is one of the cases where publicity might not 
benefit a more or less public character. The United States gu: 
boat Castine was lying off the port when the Sherman reache\ 
there, and had been for some days. All the gun-boat’s officers 
who could get away had gone to see the streets and other sights 
of Cairo. At the same time as many of the jackies as possible, 
whose conduct had been irreproachable of late, were allowe: 
shore liberty. That is how Able Seaman Bentley came to be a: 
large in the narrow, crooked, dirty streets of Port Said, whic! 
is said to be one of the wickedest towns on the face of the glob« 

His early wanderings need not be described in great detail 
He came ashore with another jackey and a brace of marines 
They visited cafés, where maidens played and sang for them 
They wandered into queer little stores and bought curios, fron 
a sixpence up, for credulous girls at home. They took a donkey 
ride to the suburbs and back, and stopped at a resort wher: 
painted, bedecked women danced the can-can—but principally 
they visited the cafés. In course of time the two marines, as 
preservers of order on shipboard, felt it best to return to th: 
Castine. Bentley and his fellow-jackey, not seeing any. such 
necessity, remained on shore until they encountered a young 
and officious ensign, who ordered Jackey on board at once. 
Able Seaman Bentley, thanks to the nicety of his salute and the 
innocence of his demeanor, escaped such an order. 

But he was now alone, and somehow there crept into his 
brain a subtle idea that he must imbibe enough to make up for 
the lost opportunity of the others. This led him into the cafés, 
and into so many of them that ere long he was in that peculiar 
condition in which it is best to give the American jack-tar a 
wide berth. Not that he betrayed the fact to a casual observer, 
for he walked steadily and his brain was by no means muddy. 
But the Nubian policemen who guard the peace of Port Said 
are trained in guessing things about the Anglo-Saxon sailors 
who visit this quaint old town at the entrance of the canal, and 
their instructions are to keep the sailors—and incidentally the 
natives—out of trouble at all hazards. Big, stalwart fellows 
are these Nubians ; a picked police force they are considered in 
Egypt. They are decidedly picturesque-looking in their long 
frock coats, which fall below the knees of their straight trousers, 
and their fezzes, which they wear set straight on their heads. 
At the belt each wears a short but ugly-looking straight sword, 
without hilt, but with a strong cross-guard. As Able Seaman 
Bentley turned a corner into the street which leads down to 
the landing-place, three of these Nubians caught sight of him. 
Their instinct told them that the American jackey was in a 
dangerous mood, and they therefore decided to get him back to 
his ship. One took hold of him on either side, while the third, 
getting in front of him, gesticulated in the direction of the 
water-front, explaining volubly in Arabic that Jackey would 
confer a great favor upon them by submitting to being led down 
to a boat. 

Able Seaman Bentiey didn’t understand. To him it looked 
like a new style of hold-up, and Bentley, like most sailors, was 
no novice in the matter of being held up. But he was game. 
His arm shot out, and in a twinkling his hand grasped the sword 
of one of the Nubians, hauling it from its scabbard. With a yell 
he went back against the wall of the nearest building. Bracing 
himself, he faced the puzzled blacks. They had orders never to 
draw their swords except in case of great need, and for a few 
moments they hesitated, debating among themselves whethe: 
this could be -onsidered such a case, Straight as a soldier, and 
with sleeve rolled up above his elbow and sword at ready, Bent 
ley grimly awaited their decision. A street boy venturing near 
and muttering ‘‘ Backsheesh,” Jackey, by way of practice, le‘ 
the blade whizz within an eighth of an inch of the youngster’: 
nose. Away rushed the boy, yelling at a rate that brought 
three more policemen to the scene. 

‘Bring on some more,” quoth Bentley, contemptuously. 
‘This is easy !” Though his assailants probably didn’t under- 
stand him, more policemen came up, until there were fifteen o 
the spot, not counting the one who had been deprived of his 
blade. Bentley was becoming impatient. He couldn’t under- 
stand why the attack should be so long delayed, and was con- 
templating taking the initiative himself, despite his own dispa 
ity of numbers. He was spared the trouble. With drawn blades 
the fifteen Nubians advanced upon him. There was a ring 
of steel, and Bentley, who was perfect master of his cutlass- 
drill, sent an opposing sword spinning against an opposite wii!l. 
Then all the policemen closed in, only to dodge back, lucky i! 
they were not disarmed. Fast and furious the combat became, 
and the seaman’s mood changed from one of wrath to one o! 
hilarity. Scorning to take advantage of such poor swordsmen 
as these Nubians, he refrained from cutting any of them, though 
his flashing weapon kept them all at a distance. 

“You fellows ain’t plenty enough,” jeered Jackey. ‘‘ Bring 
another ward—bring the whole town, and I’ll show you one of 
the prettiest cutlass- drills you ever saw!” A crowd of all 
nationalities was gathering, though the crowd, at sight of so 
much steel in the air, gave the combatants plenty of elbow- 
room. Some one carried the alarm somewhere, probably to the 
police-station, for it was not long now before a pompous official 
with the insignia of the Khedive on his collar appeared upon the 
scene. He was even more picturesque-looking than his police- 
men. With the build of a Turk and the features of a German, 
he had a decided French twist to his English. He spoke ina 
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quick, authoritative tone, causing his policemen to fall back out 
of harm’s way. Then, with his own sword still in its seabbard, 
he came forward, looking curiously over this foreigner who 
could hold a squad of his men at bay. 

‘* Salaam,” he said, presently, with a low Oriental salute to 
this wonderful foreigner. 

‘* So long, yourself !” retorted Jackey, imperturbably. 

‘* What eet eez wrong ?”’ 

‘*Tt ain’t me,” answered Mr. Bentley, lowering the point of 
bis captured sword a little. ‘‘ What sort of a port is this, where 
the police go into the hold-up business in daylight?’ Then fol- 
lowed a long argument, alternately pleading and excited on the 
official’s part, calm on Jackey’s side. In the end the official 
prevailed upon Jackey to agree to go to a shore-boat with him 
and return at once to the Castine. He also explained that this 
was what the first trio of policemen had been trying to accom- 
plish. ‘‘ Then why in Spain didn’t they say so, instead of jab- 
bering dago at me?’ demanded Jackey. ‘‘ But see here; of 
course it is understood that I keep this cutlass as a slight me- 
mento of the affair.” 

‘‘Non! non! Zat eez ze imposseeble !” cried the official. 

Very calmly, but with the air of a man who won’t stand too 
much imposition, Mr. Bentley humped himself once more 
against the wall, and stood as if inviting attack. ‘‘ Bring on 
all the police you’ve got.” he growled. ‘ Bring on the town ! 
Bring on Egypt!” But the official, being a man both of pa- 
tience and tact, argued until he had persuaded Jackey to sur- 
render the sword, accepting in its stead the official’s own 
cigarette-case, bearing the Khedive’s arms of star and crescent. 

This accomplished, Able Seaman Bentley thrust his arm 
through the official’s, the Nubians lined up and presented arms, 
and America marched off with the honors of war. There was 
only one difficulty at the landing-stage. Able Seaman Bentley 
hadn’t enough of small change to make up the threepence neces- 
sary for his fare back to the Castine. The official gladly paid 
it—and took the rest of the day off. H. Irving Hancock. 


Light on the Manila Outbreak. 


THE REAL FACTS OF THE CASE PLAINLY STATED—WE MIs- 
UNDERSTAND THE FILIPINOS AND THEY MISTAKE OUR 
LENIENCY FOR COWARDICE AND WEAKNESS—REVELA- 
TIONS BY GENERAL OTIS AND GENERAL KING AND 
OTHERS—FIERCE FEROCITY OF OUR ANGERED SOLDIERS. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, March 16th, 1899.—It would be 
erroneous to attribute to one specific cause the break of friendly 
relations between the American and native forces in the Philip- 
pines that existed up to February 4th, 1899. I haveinterviewed 
high authorities on the subject, and hardly two answers have 
been alike. [approached Major-General Otis with this question : 
‘¢ What do you think brought about the present conflict?” The 
question was one that the commander of the American forces in 
the islands should be in a position to answer. The General re- 
plied promptly : ‘‘ The machinations of corrupt but smart Fil- 
ipinos, who really control affairs in the insurgent government. 
These men did everything, from the start, toinflame the natives 
and make them believe that American rule would be worse than 
that of the friars and Spaniards together. Their object was, 
naturally, to get possession of the islands and rule them for their 
individual interests. I do not say that there are not good men 
and able men among the Filipinos; there are, but they do not 
predominate in their government.” 

General Otis continued with emphasis: ‘ As to Aguinaldo, 
he is not a bad sort, but he lost control of his people. He be- 
came a mere name, or figure-head, for a time, to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the people, who are skeptical in all things, and his 
advisers took advantage of this fact and subserved him to their 
purpose. He was overrun by shrewd men, who used bis name 
to further their interests and bind their organization. These 
Filipino leaders published two papers in Manila, and preached 
independence and self-government to the natives until they 
looked upon us as oppressors instead of liberators. I was com- 
pelled to stop both publications, so rabid did they become. An- 
other force that contributed much to the idea of war was the 
meddling of interloping Americans, Englishmen, and other 
foreigners, rascals of all nationalities, and the riff-raff of two 
continents, who were dumped into Manila and Asiatic parts— 
Hong-Kong, Singapore. and Shanghai. These scoundrels acted 
as agents, and secretly agitated the minds of the natives and 
furnished them with arms and ammunition, urging them to do 
something which the majority of the Filipinos neither under- 
stood nor comprehended, for they are naturally a peace-loving 
and industrious race, and easily led by unscrupulous men. No 
one understands native character; they are shrewd—too shrewd 
for us.” 

I think General Otis, by his conclusion, refers to thé way we 
were blinded by Aguinaldo and his followers into the belief that 
the natives would only too willingly accept a protectorate or 
plan of annexation from the United States, were it offered. But 
the truth was, that while we were asking ourselves and our gov- 
ernment whether or not an alliance should be offered, the Filipi- 
nos were not losing a moment in establishing an independent 
republic, not even consulting our wishes, though imitating; in a 
measure, our government. Aguinaldo’s proclamations, his con- 
gress, his appointment of emissaries to deal with foreign Powers, 
his establishment of armed forces in the Visaya Islands, and all 
important Luzon ports, his organization of a judicial, a military, 
a civil system, and a postal system, his extension of telegraphic 
lines covering not less than 3,000 miles of wire, according to 
Colonel Thompson, of the signal service—these and other active 
demonstrations and operations on the part of Aguinaldo were 
not looked upon by us seriously. I recall a conversation I had 
with Colonel Thompson last November upon the subject of 
Aguinaldo’s movements. I had just returned from a trip 
through the northeast of Luzon, and was alarmed at the con- 
dition of affairs, for I saw how the insurgent government had 
organized its miiitary and civil departments everywhere. I 
asked Colonel Thompson how he proposed to get control of the 
large system of wires that connected all of the principal towns 
and ports of Luzon. 

‘““Why,” he said, smiling at my simplicity, ‘‘ we'll send a 
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company up there and take them, providing they do not turn 
them over when we make the request.” 

Subsequent events justified my unspoken thought that it 
might require more than acompany. Along this line of thought 
some remarks made tu me by Brigadier-General Charles King 
are not amiss. General King has the keen insight of a writer 
—the sixth sense, as Mr. Creelman, the famous war correspond- 
ent, expressed it to me in speaking of King—besides the coolness 
and bravery that make a general worthy of the title. His 
brigade has seen some of the worst phases of insurgent fighting. 
At Santa Ana and San Pedro Macati, where he has been sta- 
tioned, the natives have kept up an incessant fusillade. The 
“ping” of the Mauser is as familiar to the boys at San Pedro as 
the song of the mosquito. 

‘*T have a great deal of sympathy for these natives,” General 
King said. ‘‘ We allowed them to go ahead and establish a 
government. Our officers and men informally associated with 
their army officials, were entertained by them, and visited their 
headquarters, and then ignored them and the fact that they were 
a government. We ordered them back here and pushed them 
out of there, and admitted none of their rights as inhabitants 
and as the occupants and population of these.islands. The fault 
is not all theirs.” 

That the natives were encouraged to fight, and were fur- 
nished with arms by us in the beginning, is an undisputed fact. 
Admiral Dewey told me, in talking of this subject, *‘ Although 
Aguinaldo is somewhat of a personal coward, I persuaded him 
not to give up. When I brought him to Cavité he was afraid 
to sleep ashore nights. He was very much discouraged over the 
natives’ indifference to his coming. I told him not to give up, 
but try again, and finally I fairly clubbed him ashore and told 
him to fight.” 

But what were they to fight for? Aguinaldo asked this 
question of Consul-General Wildman. The only reply the con- 
sul could make was ‘' To keep on fighting and trust in the honor 
and justice of the United States.” This was indefinite, but 
Aguinaldo followed it until he captured 5,000 Spanish soldiers 
and 400 officers, and numerous fighting friars. Unfortunately 
it was too late to stop then, and the spirit of war once aroused, 
his people did not have the wisdom to check it when Spanish 
rule was crushed. 

Success bred conceit, and in their exceedingly ill-advised 
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campaign the insurgents were led to believe that the inactivity 
of the United States meant encouragement, and the Birth of the 
Filipino republic was but the natural outcome. The organiza- 
tion once perfected, questions of patriotism and honor arose, 
and the men of ability among the Filipinos were loath to relin- 
quish their position and return to the condition of vassals, even 
of a race to whom they owed their introduction to liberty. 

The republic once established, the army organized, the ter- 
ritory in their possession, and the people ready to fight and 
support the government, the Filipinos argued that they were 
capable of self-government. By virtue of their organization 
and conquests they proposed to show the world that they were 
a nation further advanced in the arts of industry and war than 
even their most lenient critics admitted. In all their corre- 
spondence with General Otis and other officials they court- 
eously, but firmly, put forth their claims for independence. 

‘*How can Spain cede a thing that does not belong to her ?” 
was the constant cry of the Tagalos. ‘‘ No ; we will never cease 
to protest against such an absurd sale of our territory. The Fili- 
pizos have their programme and they will carry it out, what- 
ever happens. Washington said: ‘ What matters it to us the 
paying of a few pounds, more or less, for each pound of tea ? 
We only discuss our rights.’ We say in the same way: What 
matters it to us the venturing into a war, the end of which we 
cannot foresee? We fight only for our rights !” 

Such were the arguments of the Filipinos, written and spoken. 
Americans in Manila stigmatized this as ‘‘ bombastic talk,” and 
smiled, yet Aguinaldo, in his letters to General Otis, freely used 
such expressions as, ‘the Filipinos, who aspire to liberty and 
independence”; annexation, protectorate, autonomy, were 
words never employed in Tagalo literature. When the crisis 
came, General Otis received a final delegation from Aguinaldo : 
“Independencia! Independencia !” was about all the satisfac- 
tion that could be drawn from them. 

‘“*Do I understand,” said General Otis, ‘that you expect us 
to recognize your independence ?” 

‘* Si, si, sefior,” the delegates chirped up promptly. 
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‘* Supposing you should be attacked by foreign Powers or by 
dissenting factions among you ; what would you do then ?” 

‘* Oh, sefior, we would expect your navy to protect us.” 

‘* What, protect you and not govern you ?” 

‘* Si, sefior,” confidently replied the delegate. 

No satisfaction has ever resulted from conferences with and 
commissions to Aguinaldo’s generals. Our straightforward re- 
quests have been parried, and our well-meant offers misinter- 
preted for weakness. The repeated claims that the Filipinos 
were in control of the ‘islands composing the archipelago are 
untrue. The Tagalos, it is true, owing to our protection and 
assistance, secured control of Luzon, outside of Manila. They 
sent armed men into most of the islands that comprise the Visa- 
yas, and forced the unwilling Visayas to pay tribute to their 
government ; but over Miadanao, Negros, Cebu, and the Sulu 
Archipelago and lesser islands the government is not, nor has 
it been, other than Spanish, except as taken possession of by 
American troops—Negros and Cebu, for instance, seeking our 
protection and raising the American flag of their own accord. 

General Otis’s proclamation of January 4th, expressing the 
President’s generous attitude toward the Filipino people, was 
the plank that turned the tide of carefully-measured diplomacy 
on the part of the Filipinos into open defiance. The proclamation 
showed conclusively that it was not the intention of America 
to recognize Filipino independence. This one conclusion blind- 
ed the Aguinaldo government to all other splendid opportunities 
offered by the President to the Tagalo officials and people. 
Aguinaldo promptly issued a counter-proclamation, in which he 
denied General Otis’s right to the title of military Governor of 
the Philippine Islands. It also stated that he had never recog- 
nized the sovereignty of America in the islands. The document 
was full of high-flown verbiage calling upon the name of God 
and the witness of Aguinaldo’s soul to confirm bis statements, 
and ended in a call to his countrymen “ not to turn back from 
the path of glory upon which we have already entered.” This 
proclamation was followed by another calling for ‘‘ independ- 
ence or death.” 

In the meantime arms were pouring into the islands, despite 
the strenuous efforts of our consuls and of Admiral Dewey, and 
the old Spanish lines around Manila, within two and a half 
miles from the heart of the city, were being occupied and for- 
tified by the insurgents. Americans were refused admittance 
through the natives’ forces, and 
the tension became almost un- 
endurable in the city. A bolos 
gang was crganized; and only 
the utmost vigilance on the part 
of the provost-guard prevented 
massacre, fire, and looting in 
Manila. News of the continual 
delays over the treaty of peace 
with Spain, the anti-annexa- 
tion spirit in the United States, 
the call for a Philippine com- 
mission, all reached the ears of 
the Filipinos and encouraged 
them in theidea that they would 
achieve self-government. Ma- 
licious informers whispered 
false hope in their ears, and by 
acts and articles kept their vis- 
ion blinded to every other pos- 
sible consideration but absols.te 
independence. Wealthy mes- 
tizas in Manila, a dominant 
power among the natives, con- 
tributed to the funds for Fili- 
pino military and arms-buying, 
and meddlesome half- caste 
Spaniards insinuated to the 
natives that our government 
would be worse than the com- 
bined Spanish and friar rule. 

Thus these two wealthy resi- 
dential factions hoped, that if 
the blood of the Filipinos 
brought an independent government, they might dominate it to 
their own enrichment. ‘Still another and most important in- 
fluence emboldened the Filipinos to aspire for independence. In 
their ignorance and narrowness they misinterpreted our toler- 
ance and delay for weakness. On the first night of the out- 
break one of the native servants in the house of a friend of mine 
came rushing into the room, calling triumphantly, ‘‘ The Amer- 
icans are running. Ha! the Americans run !” 

They were running, but not from, but toward, thelines. Dur- 
ing what might be called the ‘‘ toleration period” the natives 
became almost unbearable, while the petty officers of the in- 
surgent government would openly affront an American if the 
least opportunity occurred. The patience of every American, 
whether a private citizen or an official, was so thoroughly tried 
that when the outbreak finally occurred our men rushed at the 
‘‘niggers” like wild animals, leaping over their intrenchments 
with a bound and shooting them down like rats ; chasing them 
across fields and out of their hiding-places, and boring them so 
full of lead, that as they ran and fell on their faces, they 
gasped in horror and half-crazed terror: ‘‘ No sabe! No sabe 
Americano !” , 

And the word was well said. Evenas we had misunderstood 
them, so had they returned ‘the compliment. But'‘since that 
single shot was fired at San Juan bridge’the two races are be- 
ginning to understand each other, and before the argument is 
finished, I predict a thorough comprehension of each other’s 
meanings and intentions. EDWIN WILDMAN. 


A Wonderful 1o-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘‘I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” Edition limited. 
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Up the Orinoco on a Man-of-war. 


(Continued from page 376.) 
the Orinoco. The silence that came with sunset was impress- 
ively profound, and when the moon rose I thought I had sel- 
dom witnessed a more awesome and effective panorama, 

The Imataca River looked so inviting that the steam-launch 
was lowered in the morning and we ran up the stream a dis- 
tance of about four miles to the somewhat widely-known Manoa 
mines. At the Manoa mines was found a cluster of houses be- 
longing to the company; near by them a number of Indian 
families were living. The hills at this point are about 200 feet 
high, and extend out almost to the edge of the stream. In 
these hills are rich deposits of a particularly desirable and val- 
uable iron ore. An American company is endeavoring to ob- 
tain possession of this property, but the title is still in litigation. 

Returning to the Orinoco we reached, a few hours later, the 
mouth of the Santa Catalina, a large stream which comes into 
the Orinoco from the south, up which we steamed for three 
miles and halted abreast the ancient town of Santa Catalina, 
now the headquarters of the Orinoco Company, an American 
corporation which has a concession from the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment authorizing it to develop about 20,000 square miles of 
land and giving it control over the natural products. An at- 
tempt to plant an American colony on the lands of the Orinoco 
Company is likely to be made. At present the chief product is 
balata, a substitute for rubber, which is gathered by cutting 
down and destroying the tree which produces it—a rather short- 
sighted policy. We next stopped at the town of Barrancas, a 
hamlet from which cattle are shipped in large numbers. *Graz- 
ing is excellent and cattle-raising an important industry. A 
lively trade with Cuba has sprung up since the war. From 
Barrancas to Guayana Vieja is a pleasant run of three hours. 
Guayana Vieja is a small and ancient hamlet built near the site 
of San Thomé de la Guayana, a town which played an impor- 
tant réle in the very early history of the Orinoco valley, and 
one that was frequently referred to in the boundary dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela. 

The original town of San Thomé de la Guayana was founded, 
in all probability, about the year 1562. It was destroyed later 
and rebuilt near the present town of Guayana Vieja in 1592. It 
was an important fortified town, and was frequently the object 
of attack by invaders and freebooters. It was captured by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by the Dutch, and by the French. In 1764 the 
town was moved up the river to the site of Ciudad Bolivar, 
which was at that time called Angostura (the narrows). Sir 
Walter Raleigh first visited the Orinoco in 1594, and, aside from 
his quest for gold, he was deeply impressed with the beauty and 
fertility of the country. 

At Guayana Vieja are two picturesque forts, enthroned on 
high hills which rise somewhat abruptly from the water. They 
command thestream and hold the gateway to the upper Orinoco. 
If these forts were supplied with modern artillery, no vessels 
could pass them, nor could they be reduced, save by siege. The 
Spaniards, with the skill which they almost inevitably displayed 
in the selection of salient sites, built these forts in the latter 
quarter of the last century. They have been reconstructed 
recently by the Venezuelan government. The Wilmington 
dropped anchor under the shadow of their grim battlements of 
medizval aspect and we went ashore. A hard climb of half an 
hour brought us to the upper fort, Campo Elias, named in honor 
of a distinguished Spanish general, who upheld the cause of 
liberty in South America when the Spanish colonies were fight- 
ing against the mother-country. The Orinoco, from a spectacu- 
lar point of view, is more impressive than the Rhine, and much 
finer than the Mississippi. The lower fort is called Villapol. 

The banks of the river increased in height as we progressed. 
Upon most of the stretches of sand one could see alligators sleep- 
ing in the afternoon sun. One afternoon forty-seven were 
counted from the bridge of the Wi/mington, and many of them 
were punctured by balls fired from Lee rifles. Our next stop- 
ping-place was Saint Felix, near the mouth of the Caroni River. 
It is said that from this town of some 2,000 souls more than 
$35,000,000 worth of zold, taken from the mines in the El] Callao 
region, has been shipped. Saint Felix was the point of depart- 
ure on the river for the rich gold territory of the Yuruari. The 
distance to the most widely-known point in this region, the re- 
nowned El Callao mine, is about 150 miles. The road is wretched. 
Most of the freight taken over it is carried on pack-mules. There 
were in the town two well-equipped prospecting expeditions, 
sent out by European capitalists, including mining engineers, 
a botanist, mineralogist, and practical miners. Gold - bearing 
quartz in profitable quantities exists throughout a vast section of 





THE MAGNIFICENT ORINOCO, LOOKING DOWN FROM FORT CAMPO ELIAS, AT 
GUAYANA VEIJA.—THE LOWER FORT, NEAR THE RIVER, IS VILLAPOL. 
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Venezuela. El Callao is one of the two richest mines the world 
has ever known. It has suffered somewhat from bad manage- 
ment, but an American and English syndicate at the present 
moment has bought it for the not inconsiderable sum of $800,000. 
Several English companies are working mines in this region at 
a profit, and there is no doubt thatif a railway were construct- 
ed from the river, at Saint Felix or some other convenient 
point, to the mining district, an era of profitable activity would 
begin. Owing to the excessively high price of provisions, the 
lack of roads, and other difficulties incident to a new and slight- 
ly-explored country, there has not been much placer-mining by 
individuals in Venezuela. At present about $50,000 worth of 
gold is taken out each month in this way 

Ciudad Bolivar, the commercial and political centre of the 
Orinoco valley, is situated on a bigh bluff, around which the 
river makes a majestic curve. Some conception of the vast 
territory which is administered from this city may be formed 
from a remark which the bishop of Ciudad Bolivar made when 
he called to see me on the Wilmington. ‘‘ I hold spiritual sway,” 
said he, *‘ over an area greater than that of the whole republic 
of France.” Ciudad Bolivar was visible from the bridge of the 
Wilmington fifteen miles down the stream. Good anchorage 
was found close to the city, and when the stern-anchor struck 
the water a huge alligator, who was disturbed by its descent, 
leaped into view 

The city of Ciudad Bolivar is rather well built, and has bet- 
ter-looking houses than one finds in many Spanish-American 
towns. It is the only port of entry on the Orinoco River and 
enjoys a large export and import trade. Many men have made 
fortunes within the century, among them the consular agent of 
the United States, who left his country thirty years ago to try 
his fate on the Orinoco. From Ciudad Bolivar there are half a 
dozen light-draught steamboats which carry passengers and 
freight to the head-waters of the Orinoco, and up the Apure and 
other important tributaries. 

The high plains about the city are sandy, and remind one of 
the Salt River valley, of Arizona. There is an abundance of 
game. I visited a cattle-ranch about sixty miles above the city 
and found excellent duck-shooting. A party of eight killed two 
hundred and fifty ducks in three hours, early in the morning, 
three successive mornings, There are a great many tigers in 
this section of the Orinoco valley, and at most of the stores in 
Ciudad Bolivar one finds tiger-skins for sale. There are also 
‘*California lions,” or pumas, and both the lion and tiger are a 
source of great annoyance to the cattle-man. The natives in the 
highlands have a peculiar method of killing tigers. After the 
beast is found, and just as he is about to attack the hunter, the 
latter takes a long pole with a forked end, thrusts the prongs 
about the neck of the tiger, stands him up on his hind-legs and 
deftly stabs him to death with a spear ; keeping at a safe dis- 
tance all the while by means of the pole with the forked end. 
This is a method of tiger-killing which requires a vast deal of 
coolness, agility, strength, and self-control. 

Ciudad Bolivar and, indeed, the valley of the Orinoco seem 
isolated and remote from the world. From the time one leaves 
Trinidad until one is within seventy miles of Ciudad Bolivar 
there is no way of commynicating with the world: No general 
news is received by wire at Ciudad Bolivar, and the arrival of 
the mail-steamer twice a month from Trinidad is an event 
which brings most of the population to the river-front. The 
coming of the Wilmington was considered an event of extraor- 
dinary interest, and several thousand persons visited the ship 
there. The nightly manipulation of the electric search-light, 
the first one seen in that part of the world, was a source of 
never - failing wonder. The minister and the officers of the 
Wilmington were received by the people with strong demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, and the whole city was decorated. 
Officials, accompanied by bands, came out to greet the visitors, 
and salutes were exchanged. The President of the State made 
a formal address of admiration and good feeling toward the 
people of the United States. The cordial and kindly welcome 
with which the official representatives of the United States were 
greeted by the people of Venezuela in the Orinoco valley and at 
such ports along the northern seacoast as Caripano, Guanta, 
Barcelona, and the island of Margarita, seemed convincing evi- 
dence of the esteem and respect which the Venezuelans, in 
both their public and private capacity, entertain for the United 
States. I think no foreign flag stirs feelings of a kindlier nature 
or has a deeper meaning for the people of Venezuela than the 
stars and stripes, and it was a happy thought on the part of our 
government to have it borne into the heart of the South Amer- 
ican continent by an American man-of-war. 

Francis B. Loomis. 


SWEEPING VIEW OF THE BUSY RIVER-FRONT OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR—THE ‘** WILMINGTON ”’ IN 
THE BACKGROUND—NATIVES LOADING VESSEL IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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Justice to Lee and Wheeler. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZE THE BRAVERY AND 
EFFECTIVE SERVICES OF THE TWO HEROES FROM THE 
SouTH. 

Away back in 1860 Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee and Lieutenant 
Joseph Wheeler resigned from the United States Army. They 
had received at 
West Point the 
best military edu- 
cation the world 
affords, and after 
hard and _ honor- 
able service in the 
Indian wars they 
resigned from the 
service. Lieu- 
tenant Fitzhugh 
Lee was an officer 
in the First United 
States Cavalry, the 
same regiment that 
has done such noble 
work in our war 
with Spain. The 
records of this regi- 
ment show no finer 
career than that of 
this young officer, 
and on its roll to- 
day one may find 
the same name 
again, but it is that 
of Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee, Jr., a son of the lieutenant of long 
ago. Another son of General Lee is now at West Point, prepar- 
ing to follow in the lead of his father and his brother. There is 
also another Lieutenant Joseph Wheeler, a son of the one who 
resigned in 1860, while another son lost his life in the service of 
the United States. 

These two lieutenants resigned and followed the fortunes of 
a cause that not only they but millions of brave men believed 
to be right, and they followed it so gallantly and bravely that 
they commanded the respect and admiration of all. Both be- 
came noted generals and famous cavalry leaders, and when the 
strife had ended they used their war-horses to plow their fields. 
From thetclose of that strife to this day they have spent their 
lives in the service of their country, and when a call to arms 
again rang out, a ; 
year ago, these two 
were among the 
first to respond. 
How well they 
have served let the 
faithful chronicler 
recite. Every child 
has read the splen- 
did story. 

It isa long time 
since 1860. We 
have forgotten 
why Lee and 
Wheeler resigned 
at that time. We 
have forgotten 
everything but 
that they are loyal 
Americans whose 
work is drawing to 
a close, and that it 
is time for the gov- 
ernment to recog- 
nize that they have 
offered their lives 
to their country. No action that the present administration 
could take would please all the people, North, South, East, and 
West, as one that would fitly reward these heroes—not with a 
meaningless medal of honor nor a formal vote of thanks from 
Congress, but with reinstatement in the regular army as gen- 
eral officers, and ultimately retirement as such, thus forever 
wiping out the past. : 

Let these two brave Southern heroes continue in the volunteer 
army, if necessary, until the time to place them on the retired 
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ON THE WAY TO THE MEET—HOUNDS AND HUNTSMEN, FOLLOWED BY HUNTING TRAPS MR. MARTIN, ON HIS NEW MOUNT, CLEARING THE JUMP. 
AND CARTS, ON THE WAY TO THE ‘* THROW OFF,” NEAR WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, 





THE MEADOWBROOK HUNT IN FULL SWING—MR, R. N. ELLIS, MASTER OF THE HUNT, MISS BIRD’S **MERRY BOY,” WINNER OF BOTH CLASSES FOR HIGH JUMPING, TAKING A 
IN THE LEAD. JUMP, AT THE MEADOWBROOK HUNT RIDDEN BY J. MURPHY 


THE FAMOUS AND FASHIONABLE MEADOWBROOK HUNT. 


THe Meet NEAR WEstBURY, LONG ISLAND, ON APRIL 22pD.—From biograph photographs by the American Mutoscope Company.—[SEE PAGE 372.) 
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THE FILIPINO CAMPAIGN—GENERAL LAWTON CAPTURES SANTA CRUZ. 


WHILE THE LAND FoRCES ATTACKED THE FILIPINO REBELS FROM THE NORTH AND Souts, THE GuUN-BoATS “ LAGUNA DE Bay,” ‘*OESTE,” AND ‘*‘ NAPIDAN” 
Dip TERRIBLE EXECUTION WITH THEIR GATLINGS IN FRONT OF THE CITY. 


OUR BRAVE JACK-TARS FEAS/@, ON 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE FAMOUS VICTORY IN MANILA BAY, MAY 1st, 9 FOR a 





» ON DEWEY DAY, IN MANILA. 


cay ist, 96 FOR ALL TIME B2 A FESTIVAL ON BOARD OUR FIGHTING SHIPS OF WAR. 
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A GROUP OF SURRENDERED FILIPINOS. 


SHOWING THE CHARACTER OF THE DETERMINED FIGHTERS WHO MADE UP GENERAL LUNA’S COMMAND. BEFORE ITS SURRENDER. 


1. Aguinaldo. 2. Montsnegro. 3. Natividad. 4. Niniegra. 5. Aino. 6. Belarmino. 7. Covinding. 8. Mascardo. 9. Arbacho. 10. G. Pilar. 11. Viola. 12. Francisco. 13. Slansra. 
PEACE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


AGUINALDO AND His INSURGENT LEADERS, WHO HAVE HAD ALL THE FIGHTING THEY WANT. 
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list comes. They would not consent to reinstatement that would 
be to the detriment of any others in the service. Generals Lee 
and Wheeler are life-long Democrats, and it is possible that one 
of them may be on the Democratic national ticket next year. 
But the President is too broad-minded and too just to allow 
thoughts of politics to enter into the consideration of a matter 
in which patriotism properly has the first place. The action we 
suggest would be patriotic and popular, and would add to the 
profound respect which all thinking American people have for 
the President and for the manner in which he has conducted 
the perplexing affairs of State during his term of office. 

No sentiment that he has expressed during the occupancy of 
his high office has pleased the people in all sections more than 
his famous words before the Alabama Legislature regarding 
the care of the graves of the heroes that died in the cause they 
thought to be right ; and should these two representatives of the 
Southern States, who are the foremost leaders of the South, be 
reinstated in the regular army it would bind still more firmly 
the North and the South in ties of everlasting friendship. 

JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD. 


New York Dramatic Notes. 


One of the most delightful entertainments of the dramatic 
season was the final matinée of the students of the Stanhope- 
Wheatcroft Dramatic School, of New York, on April 20th, at 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s , Madison Square Theatre. The pro- 
gramme was varied, including two one-act plays, a scene from 
‘ Richelieu,” and two pretty sketches. One of the latter, ‘‘ Criss 
Cross,” by Rachel Crothers, was the curtain-raiser, and was the 
best thing on the programme—good enough, in fact, to consti- 
tute a number in any of our theatres or vaudeville houses. Miss 
Helen Barney, who had the leading part in the sketch, showed 
the result of careful training and study by some very clever act- 
ing, and won many compliments by her easy and graceful bear- 
ing, her clear enunciation, and the perfection of the character- 
ization of the captivating part. She was well supported by 
Miss Ethel Clifton and Henry Stokes. Others who in the vari- 
ous numbers of the programme were worthy of mention were 
Nanna H. Brown, Robin Llewellyn, Eleanor Franklin, Kate 
Upper, Lillian Smith, Nelle Ide, Susan Clarke, Mabel Wright, 
Adelaide Starr, Marie Lane, Lillian Stilson, Constance Ken- 
dall, Bianca West, Thomas Crosby, Ward McDonald, and Mal- 
colm Duncan. 

The appearance of Miss Maude Adams at the Empire, under 
the management of Charles Frohman, as Juliet, in a special 
production of that standard drama, is awaited with deep inter- 
est by all who have followed the remarkably successful career 
of this brilliant young artist. Thecast includes William Faver- 
sham, as Romeo, and James K. Hackett, as Mercutio, with Miss 
Adams, of course, as Juliet, her appearance having been made 
by arrangement with Daniel Frohman. Miss Adams is un- 
questionably the most popular actress on the American stage, and 
her proud position has been won solely by her merit—we will 
not say genius, because the real test of that will probably come 
with her appearance in Shakespearean plays. Bright, pleasing, 
studious, and with a keen appreciation of her art, Miss Adams 
will make a winsome Juliet. The part has been essayed so often 
and by so many that the test will be severe, but it is indicative 
of Miss Adams's remarkable popularity that long before the date 
of the opening of her two weeks’ engagement, nearly every seat 
had been bespoken. . 

It is not too much to say that there was both pleasure and 
disappointment manifested at the opening night of the Olympia, 
under Mr. Lederer’s management. ‘‘The Man in the Moon” 
was gorgeous but tiresome. There was too much of elaboration 
and too little of novelty. The imported women from London 
by no means excelled our own American girls, but they were 
cordially welcomed, more because they were strangers than be- 
cause they deserved it. Louie Frear was one of the English im- 
portations that pleased immensely. Crissie MacDonald, Marie 
Dressler, Walter Jones, and Sam Bernard helped to make things 
lively and entertaining. The new extravaganza may settle down 
into a good thing after a while. 

By all odds the greatest and most successful play of the sea- 
son is *‘ Zaza,” at the Garrick, with Mrs. Leslie Carter in the 
principal part, in David Belasco’s version of that most remarka- 
ble Frenchdrama. The welcome which Mrs. Carter received on 
the opening night was accorded’ absolutely on Ler merits. No 
better characterization of a subtle part was ever witnessed in 
this country than that which she gives of Zaza. She is a great 
actress, and ‘‘ Zaza” is a play of enrapturing interest. 

Thoso who attended the opening performance of ‘‘ The Mani- 
cure,” at the Manhattan, were disappointed in the French farce. 
They had come to see something as naughty as its predecessors, 
and it wasn’t there. The play has a good deal of fun in it, how- 
ever. Its success depends largely on the good work of Louise 
Boucicault and James O. Barrows. 


The Last Word. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April 15th, 1899.—The last word of hotel luxury is Clar- 
idge’s. Visitors to London will find that a great transformation has 
taken place in the old royal hostelry—the historical dependence of 
Buckingham Palace. The old building has vanished, and in its place 
has arisen a palace of luxury, the “ last word’ of modernity in hotel 
enterprise. No hotel in Europe had a prouder record than old Clar- 
idge’s. Most of the crowned heads of continental Europe had at one 
time or other reposed there ; celebrities and dignitaries of all nations 
had found there a temporary home, and it is the ambition of the New 
Claridge’s to keep up all the good old traditions, with the assistance 
of the latest and most complete improvements. 

In situation, for fashionable residence, Claridge’s is unsu ed. 
It stands between Grosvenor Square and Berkeley Square, in the very 
centre of fashionable London. It is — a few minutes’ walk from 
Hyde Park, Bond Street, Piccadilly, and Regent Street, and within 
easy distance of all the prope! es exhibitions, rail- 
way-stations, and theatres. For families visiting London no more 
central situation could be chosen. 

private suites are probably the most luxurious in Europe, and 
are decorated and furnished in different styles, such as Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., Empire, Georgian, Adams, or Sheraton, etc. Each suite 
is complete in itself, with private entrance and vestibule, bath-room, 
and lavatory. These suites can be taken temporarily or for the Lon- 
don season, and so all the troubles and ag nc of a furnished 
house avoided ;, every facility being given for entertaining by way of 
dinners, receptions, etc.; in fact, families may enjoy all the conven- 
iences and comforts of a house of their own, without its many draw- 
backs. In addition to a large number of smaller suites, with private 
bath-rooms, there is a number of single and double bed-rooms, with 
an equally large number of public bath-rooms, to which the occupants 
have free access and sneak Sree of charge for baths. The royal suite 
is the pride of modern ingenuity and liberality. It has been Sontgned 
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for the lodging of royalty, and, in its absence, for eligible society. It 
is shut off from the rest of the hotel, and has its own private entrance 
from the street, with vestibule and staircase, the whole forming prac- 
tically a private house. C. Frank Dewey. 


A European Centre. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


CoLoang, April 2d, 1899.—It is said, ** Beer and Wine are to be had 
on the Rhine,’ and I confess both are in abundance here, although, as 
a matter of fact, this is a wine-country, where the Rhine and sparkling 
Moselle wine is even cheaper than Munich beer Cologne is an ever- 
interesting spot, and a connecting link, as it were, between Berlin and 
Paris. The mythology of Wagnerian opera, together with historical 
legends, and equally hoary landmarks, which peepout from gables and 
effigy, serves to attract thousands of an internationalcrowd. ‘* There's 
music in the air,’ to quote an old proverb, and a soothing sense of 
rest increases the comforts we find at the Hotel Disch, perhaps the 
best hostelry in the Rhine valley. Not only are its general provisions 
and arrangements on a bountiful scale, but in furnishing the lofty and 
airy rooms much taste has been exercised. Almost every room has a 
different feature of attractive bric-A brac, and all are fitted up with 
the very latest innovations, including electric light, steam heat, and a 
fast elevator. ‘The amiable spirit of thoxe in attendance tends to in- 
crease our desire for a longer stay, “ and feed on the good things we 
have, rather than go to other houses we know nothing of.”’ 

One of the features in this suinptuous hotel is its restaurant. In 
keeping with the general plan, the dining-kalls are very large and 
handsome. Immaculate linen and rare old table-ware enhance the 
general beauty of these halls, more particularly in the evening, when 
acosmopolitan crowd of distinguished tourists assemble at tabled’ héte, 
and do justice to an epicurean meal. Few, indeed, care to dine alone, 
as the jolly spirit at the large tablesis contagious. The ladies’ toilettes 
show to advantage in this hall, but even more in the grand ball-room, 
which, with its romantic balconies, is not unlike the Astoria Gallery at 
the Waldorf. A select band discourses choice music, and it is fully 
midnight before we tear ourselves away, to recuperate for another 
day. C. Frank Dewey. 


Trafalgar Square. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April 20th, 1899.—It is one of the chief delights of visitors 
to London to sit, asI am sitting now, in one of the handsomely-ap- 
cere rooms of the Grand Hotel and enjoy an unimpaired view of 
1istoric Trafalgar Square. It appears to me, as doubtless it has to 
many another observer in this opulent house, that the life and energy 
of this modern Babylon swirls and eddies immediately in front of Nel- 
son’s Column and the four grand lions which mark Britannia’s incom- 
parable strength. The grand square is surrounded by historic land- 
marks, each of which contains a history. But none of the buildings, 
save the National Gallery opposite, enjoys an equal location to the 
Grand Hotel, which forms a complete curve, thus affording an equally 
favorable view to the many windows which look out on the square 
and the several streets converging intoit. There is not another view 
like it in London, and I doubt if a comparison could be found anywhere 
else. 

The advantages of this particular house are so numerous that it is 
difficult, indeed, to ‘* boil down ” the mass of details which crowd the 
writer’s memory. The very entrance, to begin at the beginning, in 
Northumberland Avenue, indicates grand proportions and sumptuous 
arrangements generally, and our surprise increases as we proceed 
through vast marble walls, picturesque parlors, past lofty and baro., 
nial reception-rooms, dining- halls, smokiug-rooms, etc., in that pecul- 
iarly aristocratic style which is the historic privilege of English taste, 
liberality, and comfort; and yet the most surprising feature is, perhaps, 
the comparatively low tariff, considering its numerous advantages. 
It is a question to my mind whether the Waldorf-Astoria could offer 
greater advantages to the traveler, certainly not similar historic sur- 
roundings, and incomparable views like these, yet we live here fully 
fifty per cent. cheaper than we could at any similar house in New 
York. But this, also, is in accordance with the time-honored reputa- 
tion of the Gordon Hotel Company, of whose sterling integrity and 
fair dealing (on a purely commercial and equitable basis) I shall speak 
in a future letter. C,. Frank Dewey. 


Wall Street Hints. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended forthe information of the 
regular readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal reply is 
neceseary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. } , 


THERE are successful and unsuccessful trusts, just as there are 
successful and unsuccessful railroads. Itis no argument against 
industrial enterprises on Wall Street to recall the terrible smash 
of the Cordage combination some years ago. For every indus- 
trial which has become bankrupt, I can quote half a dozen big 
railroads which have been in tribulation. Nor do we forget 
that through all the panicky times of the recent decade the 
stocks that maintained the highest dividends were two indus- 
trials, Standard Oil and American Sugar, and they did this 
while railroad after railroad went into bankruptcy, and while 
those that remained solvent were, for the most part, greatly re- 
ducing their dividends. I feel justified in speaking a good word 
for good industrials and entering a protest against the tendency 
to question them all because some have been organized on an 
obviously inflated basis. If good judgment and discretion are 
utilized in the purchase of the industrials, one can trade in 
them as safely as in railroad stocks and bonds, and, for the most 
part, much more profitably, from the investment standpoint. 


““H. A.,” Philadelphia: Would have nothing to do with it. 

*““W.,”? Laconia, New Hampshire: Cannot advise you. It is not 
dealt in on Wall Street to any extent. 

“Mrs. C.,”’ Belvidere, New Jersey: The concern has norating. I 
should not, therefore, call it reliable. 

vd ig msselaer, New York: United States Express stock is a 
fair investment—not gilt-edged, but promising. 

“*H.,”” Millerton, New York : I think well of the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo engraved certificates at 75. They should sell higher. 

‘*B.,” Portland, Oregon: A reliable trust company that will re- 
ceive deposits subject to check and pay interest is the City Trust, 36 
Wall Street, New York. 

*§.,” Brooklyn: The bonds mentioned are regarded favorably, 
though they are not on the same footing in the stock market with in- 
vestment railroad bonds. 

*L.,” Dover, New Hampshire: If you hold, you will get a better 
price later on. There are possibilities of combinations that may favor- 
ably affect the stock. 

“M.,”’ Wilmington, North Carolina: The paper you mention is a 
new publication. It has no office, excepting that of the job printer 
who does its work. You can imagine its standing. 

**H.,”” White Plains, New York : I think well of Cotton Oil common. 
The opposition to it does not seem to be formidable, Of course every- 
ont vane upon a continuance of favorable trade conditions. 

‘**'H.,’? Mobile: I would not carry Cotton Oil common nor any other 
such stock on a ten-per-cent. margin.. Twenty per cent, rd little 
enough. Thestrength of this stock during the recent slump justifies 
your nee in it. 


Sabula, Iowa: Wabash is notin the hands of areceiver. At 
resent the prospects of paying interest on the debentures are not 
avorable. is must be paid before the preferred stock can receive 


anything. With the improvement in business conditions, the deben- 
tures ought to be worth 37. 

“ R.,”’ Buffalo, New York: The Investors Guarantee and Trust Com- 

ny, of Exchange Place, New York, has closed its doors. Its poor 
upes, if they had read this column, would still have their money. It 
— enormous dividends and profits from speculation, and by pay- 
ng a few won the confidence of the pon F There are others. 

** Mother,”’ Des Moines, Iowa: I would not buy Western Union. I 
prefer the bond you name, or Supey Cosa stock. (2) I will send to 
— rsonal ad the name of the New York banker who is dispos- 
ng of a small lot of the Alton Railroad and Illuminating Company's 
bonds of Alton, Illinois, at par and interest. These are five-per-cent. 
bonds, and I consider them very good and very cheap. 

““W.,”’ Knoxville, Tennessee: St. Louis and San Francisco common 
and Southern Railway common. are, of purely speculative 
stocks. If we are to have a bull market this summer they will cer- 
tainly have a substantial rise, and cannot have very much of a fall. 
St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred is earning a dividend 
that justifies putting it on a four-per-cent. basis, unless existing pros- 
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yercus conditions in the Southwest are radically changed. 
velief in its future. 

‘* J. A. H.,”’ Denver, Colorado: I would not advise the purchase of 
the stock mentioned for an investment, considering your circum- 
stances. You havea trust fund and should buy only a gilt-edged se- 
curity. Some of your local companies should offer a bond that would 
yield a fair rate of interest. Try ten shares of United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, of Philadelphia, selling now at about 160. 

- i Brooklyn : I do not think that Union Traction of Philadelphia 
will sell as high as Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 
speculative. (2) The Composite Type-bar machine is largely experi 
mental. Until it is put into practical use, and thus becomes a merchant- 
able machine, I should look upon the stock as a speculation. There are 
a number of type-setting machines on the market, or about ready to be 
placed there. 

“G.,” Atlanta, Georgia: I think well of the four-per-cent. bonds of 
the Mobile and Ohio at 87. (2) Keep your Chicago and Burlington 
stock. It is gilt-edged. Avail yourself of the rights now offered to 
stockholders. (3) Among the coal stocks I advise the purchase of Jer- 
sey Central and Delaware and Hudson. (4) Do not sell your Wheeling 
and Lake Erie. Both common and preferred ought to sell higher, unless 
the entire market reacts. 

“'W. E. D.,’’ New York: North American is a pure speculation, 
though it is being manipulated for a rise, Louisville and Nashville is 
earning a dividend, ead with the continuance of prosperous conditions 
should be able to do better. Among the stocks you mention I think 
well of Louisville and Nashville, Chesapeake and Ohio, Missouri Pa- 
cific,and Norfolk and Western preferred. But [ think all of them can 
be bought somewhat lower, if you will wait for a reaction, 

‘* Subscriber,” Purcellville, Virginia: As a minority owner, you 
will probably have to consent tothe action of the majority. Advocates 
of the trust believe the preferred stock will sell at between 80 and 90, 
and the common stock at something like half those figures. But of 
course everything will depend on the earnings. At present the bonds 
of your company are a first lien on the property. The new concern 
will not be bonded, I understand, and you will therefore have all of a 
stock holder's rights. 

‘**O.,”” Munising, Michigan, writes that he has been tempted by many 
seductive circulars from WallStreet, but that he finds these brokers have 
no rating with Dun’s or Bradstreet’s mercantile agencies, and that 
with all such he has nothing to do. I commend the good sense of 
“C.,” and advise all my readers to follow his example when they re- 
ceive tempting offers from unknown speculators in the big cities, (2) 
You are right in reference to the stocks you mention. If you will be 
patient, you can buy them at lower prices. 

“An Old Reader,” St. Louis: With so little money you would have to 
deal very ew. and would find absolute safety only in a savings- 
bank or a first-class railroad bond or preferred stock, or a first 
mortgage on improved real estate. If you can get a good small 
mortgage at four and a half or five per cent. on St. Louis property, the 
value of which you know, it would be better than to leave your 
money in a savings-bank. A banker in your place might suggest a 
good local bond, netting you about five per cent., but you should buy 
only witha knowledge of what you purchase. Look over the list of St. 
Louis stocks and bende annced tn your daily papers, and familiarize 
yourself with them, so that you will act judiciously, rather than solely 
on the advice of some one else. JASPER. 


Hence my 


The former is decidedly 


Life Insurance—A Warning. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers Of Lester's WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. } 


So great has become the abuse of the assessment associations 
in Massachusetts that Governor Wolcott, in his recent message 
to the Legislature of that State, referred to the numerous fail- 
ures of assessment associations and to the necessity of prevent- 
ing a repetition of such disasters ‘‘ fraught with loss and suffer- 
ing to so many of our citizens of a class especially needing the 
protecting care of the commonwealth.” The Governor adds 
that it might be expected that the public, warned by the failure 
of the assessment associations, would avoid them in future, but, 
unfortunately, he says, ‘‘ the memory of the public is brief.” 

‘*L.,’* Rochester, New York: The association you allude to is as 
safe as any one which does business on the assessment plan. 

“ H.,”” Hackensack, New Jersey: The Prudential is a very well man- 
aged company. If you like its proposition I would accept it. 

*B.,” New York: I think well of the Preferred Accident Insurance 


Company. Its president is P. C. Lounsbury, a man of ability and high 
business standing. 

‘* William,’ Chicago : The New York Life, at the age of thirty-one, 
will pay you for $10,000 an annual annuity of about $526. Nothing 
could be safer. 

*D. C. P.,” Detroit : I would not prefer the Mutual Benefit Life, of 
New Jersey, to the Mutual Life, the Equitable, or the New York Life. 
(2) It is a matter for individual choice. 

“Mrs, B.,”” Watertown, Wisconsin : I would not take a policy in the 
Pennsylvania company you mention. It is classed by the State insur- 
ance department of New York among the assessment concerns, Bet- 
ter pay more to the Mutual Life and feel safe. 

“M.,’° Omaha, Nebraska: The Pacific Mutual, of California, is a 
stock company doing a small business as compared with the great 
New York companies like the Mutual Life, the New York Life, and the 
Equitable. I would prefer a policy in one of the latter. 

“*L.,”’ Philadelphia : The policy is a good one, and will be safe as 
long as the company is honestly and conservatively managed. M 
preference would be for a policy in one of the three great New Yor 
companies—the largest institutions of the kind in the world. 

** H.,”’ Hazleton, Pennsylvania: The Bankers’ Insurance Company, 
of New York, is an assessment association, but one of the best of its 
kind, Its future, however, depends upon the ability of the manage- 
ment to attract new members and to keep down the rate of assessment 
as the ages of the members increase. 

“R.,”” Lebanon, Pennsylvania: The Appellate Division of Brooklyn 
has decided against the receiver of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, in a suit brought to recover from a member for his pro- 
rata share m the losses of the company incurred before its failure. 
This will interest a very large number of persons who held policies in 


this association. 
JS he ANome. 
A Fact Well Worth Knowing. 


You would be amused if you could only hear the number of 
people who ask me if I believe in Dr. Dys’ treatment for the 
skin with his Sachets de Toilette. 

At one time I was continually being requested to assure my 
friends that the ingredients of the wonderful little Sachets were 
harmless. Now I am besieged with letters asking for my per- 
sonal experience. Well, I will give it in the interest of human- 
ity, and, without any false shame, I acknowledge that I daily 
use one Sachet in the water in which I wash my face, with the 
firm wish to look as young asI can. The method is so simple, 
the result so exceedingly pleasant. 

To young women who have no lines about their eyes, I advise 
the use of the Sachets Simples. They prevent the smallest inroad 
of time. By squeezing one of these marvelous Sachets in a 
basinful of warm water, you obtain a delightfully perfumed 
milky solution most beneficial to the skin. I have adopted the 
system of alternating my Sachets. I use Simple Sachets at 
night and ‘‘ Sachets Blancs de Beauté” in the morning, and I 
find thaf all the tired lines beneath the eyes are fast disap- 
pearing. 

V. Darsy, 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, is the 
sole preparer of Dr. Dys’ Vegetable Beautifiers. He will gladly 
give all desired information post free. 





Health Giving 
Qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘‘ It saved the baby’s life” is the 


message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
First. 
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Up the Orinoco on a Man-of-war. 





REMARKABLE TRIP OF THE GUN-BOAT “WILMINGTON” INTO THE INTERIOR OF VENEZUELA—VALUABLE GOLD AND IRON MINES 
BEING DEVELOPED BY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CAPITAL—HEARTY WELCOME TO OUR JACK-TARS— 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S EARLY EXPLORATIONS RECALLED 


Ry THE Unirep StaTes MINISTER TO VENEZUELA. 


In the latter part of January the United States gun-boat Wilmington, which had done 
effective service in Cuban waters during the war, was sent on a voyage of friendly investiga- 
tion up the Orinoco River. She was the first modern war-vessel to visit the Orinoco, and her 
appearance upon this superb water-way, about which so little is known, excited the deepest 
interest. The Wilmington was courteously placed at the disposition of the American minister 
to Venezuela for the purpose of enabling him to make an inspection of various consular offices 4 
and to arrange for the gathering of data upon which to base a report upon the resources and \f 
commercial possibilities of the vast regions watered by the Orinoco and its tributaries. 
The voyage commenced from Port of Spain, Trinidad, from whigh point the Wilmington 
sailed down the Gulf of Paria, around the southeastern corner of the island to the open sea, 
and thence to the Boca Grande, or chief mouth of the Orinoco, some hundred miles distant. 
The Gulf of Paria is one of the most beautiful protected bodies of water in the world. It is b 
about ninety miles in length and forty miles in width. It contains an abundance of room for 
the manceuvring and safe anchoring of all the steam ocean-going vessels in the world, and 
is a favorite practice-ground for men-of-war. After a night at sea the Wilmington sighted 
land about half-past seven in the morning. The waters of the Orinoco flow over a mighty bar 
at its mouth, and entering from the ocean, an Indian pilot took the ship on what seemed an 
indirect and serpentine course. At the expiration of an hour or so the bar was passed ; the 
slightest depth of water indicated by the lead in the channel was twenty-four feet. =. \ 
Shortly after leaving the bar the Orinoco, which was estimated by the navigating officer 
of the Wilmington to be twenty miles wide at its mouth, narrows considerably, and one may 
see the trees and foliage densely massed upon the low banks on either side. The banks of the 
stream in the delta region are so low that the trees seem to rise from the waters of the river 
itself. In the course of another hour the river lost fully half its width, and we could see, with 
distinctness, an enchanting panorama of tropical loveliness. The first night the Wilmington 
dropped anchor near the mouth of the Imataca River, about seventy miles from the delta of 
A GROUP OF IMATACA INDIANS FROM THE ORINOCO VALLEY. (Continued on page 374.) 
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THE ‘“‘ WILMINGTON” SALUTING THE VENEZUELAN FLAG AT CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 






UNITED STATES MINISTER LOOMIS, SURROUNDED BY. THE OFFICERS OF THE ‘‘ WILMINGTON.” CARIB INDIANS OF THE UPPER NOM ' Ley 
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his is how he looked when he tried a substitute for 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, 


DON’T bz persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps, 


This is his expression when he had again pro- 
cured the ** Old Reliable *’ Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 


for Toilet. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 
Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLastonsury, Conn. 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Exquisite also 


By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 























THE »# MOST vt RIGID ot EXAMINATION - 
REVEALS . NO »* DEFECTS. | 


“THE STERLING 





Has No Superior. 
No Better Bicycle 





"99 Chain Model, - - - $50.00 
Chainless, - - - - - 75,00 
Tandems, Double Diamond, - 75.00 

Convertible, - - 85.00 


Send 10 two-cent stamps for pack of Sterling Playing Cards, 
beautifully designed, soc. value. 
details of Sterling equipment for 1899, Free. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, Kenosha, Wis. 


Can Be Made.... 


Catalogue, ‘giving 














Tue Marvex (jLove. 
(Registered,) 


IN ALL THE 
POPULAR COLORS. 


— B. Altman & Co. 


New York. 





Some of the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the Goerz 
Double Anastigmat Lens, 
and it haslong been the main- 
sta oper abe ye Peg 
me It t depth of focus, 

* un covering power, 
. ae beautiful definition. 
With a“‘Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


Cc. p. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


ead Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 








“There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


POCKET ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


becomes _ simple 
and easy with a 
Kodak, The Ko- 
dak system does 
away with heavy, 
4 fragile, glass plates 
»and cumbersome 
plate holders, using 
non-breakable film 
cartridges which 
weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh 
pounds, Kodaks 











Put a 
Kodak 
in your 


Pocket. 
unloaded in broad daylight. 
KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogues free of dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mati. 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top o it Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


can be loaded and |; 


LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME __ 


Absolute. 





Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
. ES Ze 





| te 





| SEE 
| GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


ITTLE 


R 
PILLS. 











Very small and as easy 


| to take as sugar. 


c ARTERS FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Price GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
25 Cents | purety Vegetable, 4e--7ece’ 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 
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“PRINTED ON RED PAPER” 


~ HISHOLINESS POPE LEO XIII 


~ AWARDS GOLD MEDAL 
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BEAUTIFUL 
WILD FLOWERS 


From Ycllowstone Park, nicely pressed and 
mounted, can be obtained by sending your 
address and FIFTY CENTS to CHAS. Ss. 

FEE, Gen’l Pas. Agent, Northern Pacific 

Railway. St. Paul, Minn. 

We have a limited number of books, 6 by 8 
inches in size, containing TEN specimens of 
wild flowers common to the Park. These books 
ard nicely gotten up and in mailing are carefully 
wrapped so as to avoid injury in the mails. 

The flowers are carefully mounted on heavy 
paper, the freshness of color is well retained, 
and the common and botanical names are given 

together with a brief statement of where each 
flower may be found. 
Two full page illustrations of Park scenery 
are given, one of the Excelsior Geyser in 
eruption, the other of the Lower Fall and 
Grand Canyon. 

These herbariums are precisely alike and 
make very nice souvenirs of the Park, paticularly 
for those who have visited the Park or 

those who are interested in botanical 
studies. Send fifty cents and 
your address, and be sure 
and state where the ad- 
vertisement was 




























In Recognition of Benefits Received from 


N MARIA 





MARIANI WINE TONIC 


FOR BODY. BRAlN ano NERVES 


] Srecias Orter - Jo al! whowrile us mention- 
‘ng (lis paper, we Send a book containing por- 
BS Vrat’s and endorsemesis Of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, 
” PRINCES, CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, And other Aistin- 
GUSliEA personages. 


MARIAN! & C0, 82 Wes7 157" Sr NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE AT ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. AVOIO SUBSTITUTES. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
PARIS-4/ Boulevard Haussinarn, LONDON-E3HMorlline? St Montreal-87 St. Sales St. 
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Yet as a oe 
“It's all in the 


THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 


The attention of con- 
noisseurs is directed to 
the entirely modern 
equipment of these su- 
oy cameras, notably 

he New Patent Focus- 
sing Back (requiring no 
focussing cloth) and 
the ’99 Model Korona 
Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices. all equipped 
with our famous lens- 
es, and are constantly 
gaining in public favor, 


ye 
Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Gundlach Optical Co. 
753-761 So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








| There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 


address 





caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in PENn-aNnb-INK and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of ‘*JUDGE,”’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim ’’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the wo k; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. 


For further particulars, terms, etc., 


PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880—Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSORUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 








THE LATEST EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL GRANT. 


Philadelphia Honors General Grant. 


On Thursday, April 27th, under the auspices of the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association, of Philadelphia, a magnificent 
bronze equestrian monument of General U. 8. Grant, the work 
of Daniel Chester French and Edward C. Potter, was unveiled 
in front of the Fountain Green arches in Fairmount. The 
statue was cast by Bureau Brothers, of Philadelphia, and its 
total cost, including the pedestal, was $32,675. The pedestal 
was designed by Frank Miles Day & Brother, and is of pale 
pink Jonesboro granite. The height of the statue from bottom 
of plinth to the top of the rider’s hat is fifteen feet and one inch, 
and the plinth is five feet and a half by twelve anda half. The 
statue weighs five tons, and the artist pictures Grant surveying 
a Lattle-field from an eminence, while his horse is obedient to 
his will. It is a remarkably fine piece of work in all respects. 


Anglo-American Alliance 
Emphasized. 


PARADE OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS EN ROUTE TO Ma- 
NILA ON THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ SHERIDAN,” AT MALTA, BY 
CONSENT OF THE ENGLISH AUTHORITIES. 

AT the great Columbian celebration in 1893, visiting sailors 
and marines from foreign vessels were permitted by the United 
States government to land and parade with their arms on the 
streets of New York. This courtesy was recently reciprocated 
by Great Britain on the arrival of our government transport 
Sheridan, at Malta, en route with two thousand American sol- 
diers for the battle-fields in the Philippines. The Governor and 
commander-in-chief at Malta, General Sir Francis Grenfell, ex- 
tended the hospitality of the Malta parade-grounds to our sol- 
diers, who, wearied with their long confinement on board of the 
transport, were glad of an opportunity toindulge in a little drill- 
ing on land. 

They were inspected by his Excellency, the Governor, who 
expressed to the American soldiers the great pleasure he had in 
welcoming them to Malta and inspecting such a fine and well- 
disciplined body of men. With true English courtesy, he wished 
them every success in the campaign on which they were bound. 
The troops then marched out with an officer of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, especially detailed to accompany them, and re- 
turned through the principal streets with their bands playing, 
amid the hearty cheers of the spectators. Afterward the United 
States officers were entertained at the palace, and the Governor 
proposed the toast of the President. It was acknowledged by 
the senior American officer, who proposed a toast to the health 
of the Queen. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


The Last Hunt 
of the Season. 


OnE of the most successful seasons 
in the history of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club came to an end on April 
22d with a brilliant cross-country run 
over the Hempstead Plains, Long Isl- 
and, and a jumping contest on the 
club’s grounds near Westbury. The 
meet began at noon in bright sunshine 
and bracing air. The scene was very 
inspiriting as the huntsmen and the 
hounds started in full cry across the 
fine, level country. 

In the lead, as usual, was Ralph N. 
Ellis, master of the hunt, who has de- 
voted much time and money to bring- 
ing hunting conditions in this country 
up to their present point of excellence. 
If any feature of the sport has received 
from Mr. Ellis more attention than the 
others it is the hounds. He makes a 
draft of dogs from the Holderness 
kennels in England every year, with 
a view to developing as fast a pack as 
possible, and has been so successful 
that the Meadowbrook hunts are noted 
for their rapid pace. 

The run on the 22d was followed 
along convenient highways by a large 
number of ladies in traps and carts. 
Society made a brilliant showing as it 
swept along the quiet country roads, 
After luncheon came two jumping 
contests, one of six jumps over four- 
foot fences, and the other of six jumps 
over five-foot fences, The horses which 
took the four-foot jumps were Trow- 
bridge Martin’s Somerset, C. H. Mack- 
ay’s Plowboy, R. N. Ellis’s Hogan, 
and Miss Brown, F. O. Beach’s Mid- 
dleton, E. W. Roby’s Bruno, J. L. 
Tailer’s Bushwhacker, and Miss May 
Bird’s Merryboy. Most of the same 
horses competed in the five-foot jump. 
Both were won by Merryboy, the winner of many korse-show 
blue ribbons. The illustrations printed in this issue were taken 
by the American Biograph Company, and will enable that con- 
cern to give to the general public for the first time a correct 
idea of what a great fashionable meet is like. 


Quatrains. 


I. 
PASSION. 
Passion’s a candle, burning in a draught, 
Its flame submissive to the wind’s caprice ; 
It grows, decreases, flickers at each waft, 
Until a stronger gust blows it release. 


ll. 
LOVE. 
Love is a golden lamp, whose shining bowl 
Bears a strong flame, sheltered from every breath ; 
Life-long two watch and guard it, soul to soul, 
Nor shall they yield it to the hands of Death 
D. J. CoUGHLAN. 


Sea-fishes Need No Protection. 


WHILE New-Yorkers have organized a club to prevent the 
destruction of sea-fishing in the vicinity of the metropolis, it 
may be timely to call attention to the result of a gigantic ex- 
periment on the resources of the sea which the Scotch authori- 
ties have been conducting for nearly fifteen years. It had been 
alleged by commercial interests that the netting of sea-fishes by 
trawling, in the North Sea and up and down the Scotch coast, 
was destroying all the spawn on the bottom, killing immature 
fish, and ruining the sea-fisheries. A commission built gigantic 
inclosures within which sea-fishing was forbidden for several 
years, and the whole of the Scotch waters within the three-mile 
limit was closed by law against the trawlers in 1889. The fish- 
eries board from year to year examined the waters to discover 
if the fish had become more abundant, and after a series of 
experiments, spreading over a number of years, they find that 
there are no more or less fish on the preserved ground than 
when the trawls were daily dragged across the bottoms of the 
bay. They have proved that the balance of nature in the neigh- 
boring seas is steadily maintained, and that there is need for no 
anxiety concerning the continuance of every species of good 
fish ; that life in the sea is not dependent on what takes place 
near the shore, and that it is difficult to destroy sea-fish by mis- 
chief done near the coast, as the pelagic eggs are shed in deep 
water and float in untold millions out to sea. 


PARADE OF UNITED STATES TROOPS ON ENGLISH SOIL AT MALTA. 








Georgia’s Tribute to Her Dead Heroes. 


THE Most IMPOSING MEMORIAL OF AMERICAN VALOR THUS 
FAR ERECTED IN CHICKAMAUGA PARK 


® 


THE Georgia 
monument in 
Chickamauga 
Park, which was 
dedicated on the 4th 
of May, is the larg- 
est memorial of 





American valor yet 
erected on that bis- 
toric field. It is 
eighty - ive feet 
high, and sur- 
mounte | by a he- 
roic st: ue of a Con- 
feder: 9 soldier 
holdin: a furled flag 
of the Confederacy 
and pointing with 
his right hand to 
the slopes on which 
thousands of Gcor- 
gia troops fought 
and hundreds fell. 

The monument 
was erected by the 
State, $25,000 hav- 
ing been appropri- 
ated for that pur- 
pose. The shaft is 
of Georgia granite 
and the figures of 
Georgia marble. At 
each corner of the 
massive granite 
pedestal is the fig- 
ure of a Confeder- 
ate soldier, repre- 

es ae 3 . senting respectively 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and the color-bearers of that 
service. The entire monument is built of Georgia material, ex- 
cept the bronze tablets, which are the work of Tiffany & Co., 
of New York. 


The Black Man’s Burden. 


AN appreciative reader from Columbia, South Carolina, sends 
us a kodak photograph, made by himself, showing his bright 
little son enjoying a diversion with one of the servants. Very 








properly, our correspondent captions it ‘‘ The Black Man’s Bur-: 


den.” It is one of the cutest things of the kind we have seen. 
We would be glad to have other amateur photographers submit 
specimens of their best work, especially of things rare, curious, 
and comical. Many volunteers in the recent war were equipped 
with cameras and took interesting views of peculiar, unusual, 
and unique scenes and incidents. Traveling Americans often 
have rare opportunities to take striking pictures in the course of 
their journeys at home and abroad. We would be glad always 
to have such photographs submitted. There is a wide field for 
intelligent, artistic work in photographing peculiar types found 
in our country among the negroes, the Indians, the Chinese, and 
other nationalities. Visitors to our new possessions abroad often 
gather a number of attractive pictures for the use of their 
friends. We hope all our readers will remember that LESLIE’s 
WEEELY offers a market for the best work cf amateur as well 
as professional photographers and artists. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
inced or not combined, 


What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
sorts of people use it. 


A Soap 
Reminder 


Just toremind you that you will 
never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 
for you and for baby. 


G 
G 
G 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send a 
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NARAARNAARAILELI 


us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


AQARMNALLAEL EAT so 
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THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘Fanblor 


: BICYCLES 








PEOPLE WHO BUY. 


Rambler bicycles know they 
have received more for their 
investment than they could 
in any other way, in wheels, 


PRICE = AO 


=—_—_—_—_— 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


GorMULLY & JEFFERY Mre. Co. 
Chicago, Boston, Washington. New 
York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng. 











TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEWIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES BEST SERVICE 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
= Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Stricture CURED while You Sleep. 8,000 
cured in one year, 

we Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 

cigest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 

in 15 days. Cures Weakness. Valuabletreatise free. 


ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, Ohio. 




















RETALIATION. 


Mrs. Tensrot—‘‘I see by the papers that 
Jaysmith’s youngest daughter is married. The 
Jaysmiths didn’t send us announcement-cards.” 

Mr, Tenspot—‘t That settles it. I'll never at- 
tend another funeral in their house.”—./udge. 


ON THE TROLLEY. 
CONDUCTOR (pointing to a sign, ‘‘ No smok- 
ing’)—‘‘ Don’t you see that sign; can’t you 
read ?” 





Passenger (puffing away on a ‘ two-fer”)— 
‘*That’s all right; I’m not superstitious. I 
don’t believe in signs.” —Judge, 


The Explorer. 


WHERE have you been, Jack? Itis ages since we 
have seen you.—Oh, I have been on a voyage of dis- 
covery.— Really ? You, the gay boy— and where, pray ? 

To Japan, my old fellow. Yes, even as you see me. 
I have been to Japan, having been seized with a sudden 
desire to study the flora of that marvelous country. 
Is that the name of some pretty girl ?—W bat a fool you 
are. I discovered and have breathed in the Funkia du 
Japon, that rare flower of which Oriza-Legrand has 
extracted his last and finest perfume, which he calls 
by that name—to be had of all perfumers and drug- 
gists—and which is now the rage in the two Americas. 


Youne and old alike are benefited by using as 
tonic Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters — 
strengthens mind and body by aiding digestion. Ask 
your druggist. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the prime favorite for artists 
for both concert and private use. 


Dr. SIEGERT’s Angostura Bitters excites the appe- 
tite and digestive organs. 


SPRING IS HERE—SUMMER COMING. 


Look over your camping outfit and fishing-tackle. 
There'll be plenty of fine fishing at the many lakes 
reached via Wisconsin Central lines. Those not 
sportively inclined can find rest and comfort in the 
modern hotels located at the lakes. Send for 1899 
summer booklet, which tells you about Gray's Lake, 
Lake Villa, Waukesha, Neenah, Waupaca, Fifield, 
and other popular summer resorts on the Wisconsin 
Central lines. James C. Pond, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's SooTs- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Don’r think you have drank the ne plus ultra of 
wines until you have tried Cook’s Imperial Extra 
Dry Champagne, 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
“IF [HAD ONLY KNOWN 
, OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


*ED.PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 


CALp 

s THE HAIR nig $ 

PRESERVE? c enniséS” 

AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF. 
~F0R SALE F VERY WHERE, 


WELCOME TO THE RALEICH! 


A Beautiful Oil-color Reproduction of 
Dewey’s Great Naval Victory at Manila. 











Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on heavy 
plate paper. A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excel- 
ling in size and richness of coloring all similar pub- 
lications. 

Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 

Address ARKELL PUBLISHING Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalog. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG.CO., ST. JOSEPH, MiCH. 











bitwe Free! 


Package 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will 
write to me, I will send them free of cost a trial 
Package of a simple and harmless remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them cases 
of over 40 years’ standing. This is an honest remedy 
that you can test before Bn rs with your money. 
Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 242 Summerfield Church 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


°5000 BICYCLES 









Overstock, 

Standard ‘$2. Models 
\ guaranteed, B10 to #25. 
98 & '97 models ®8 to B15. 
<j Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Factory 
aq Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
= where, to any one, on ap- 

proval and trial without a centin advance. 

LE by helping us advertise our 
superb whe.ls. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer. 


Mead Cycle Company, 187 Avenue H, Chicago, Ill. 
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REGULATE \ 
THE LIVER®= 


<a 
| 10¢ 25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. |; 
Leg no ORES ERRT OPN UAT ORO UAE Ope ee ea © ; 


prdteas SO slew ideals asdeAsdse dd ested alee! 
; PSR. 


] ° e 
ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR | 
L IN SLIDES 0 Pierce Vapor 
Exclusive use Pict s a | t | 
et OSLID'S WEEKLY Launches 
Cuba, Madge = T wane, Snes meanees ong 
Customs, eligions strate ymns i 
Genes. Lontues Sets with Descriptive Readings. Safe, Simp le 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE, Easy to 
Operate 
Guaranteed in 


WILLIAM H. BR 
1324 Chestuut St.. 

Every 
Respect 
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AU, 
Philadelphia. 
THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the ajs 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


EM “ $160 and Upward 
a Sameee Weeeioe, "7 PIERCE ENGINE CO, 


Warerooms. Fifth Ave.. cor, 22d St. = o/ BOX 19, RACINE, WIs. 
DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 


There is much pleasure and money init. For — 
ony 5 cents we will start you withan Album 

and 60 differentstamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl., 
Porto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list, etc. We 
Buv Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co..St.Louls,Mo 


Bettini Micro- 











PL) Sizes 
Y carries in 


yy Stock 
4’ 14 to 22 Feet 






Prices 





e+. + Send for Catalogue 


A BATH FOR 
ONE CENT. 


NO PLUMBING REQUIRED. 


A Portable Bath 
Heater. Simple, 

















Phonograph 


cheap, effective. 







| A TRUE A most natural Comes complete, 
MIRROR OF reproduction, ready for use. 
clearer and loud- 
_ SOUND cons psn GAS OR GASOLINE. 
| vs For further particulars 
other machine, address 


and yet without raspy 
or metallic resonance. 


Real reproductions of 
female voices; no other 
machine can do it, 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphragms 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones, 


Phonographs, Graphophones, 


ean, Bs - If you want a hearty laugh, try 
Specialty. Classic and pep | me for one or two weeks. 

leading performers snd the If you like me, tell your friends. 

If you don’t like me, tell ME. 


IRON CLAD MFG. CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 


To show how quickly it will cure 
every form of female weakness, 
displacements, leucorrhca, sup- 


pressed 


: or paintul 
periods, etc. Fora 
short time to intro- 
duce it the Hazeline 
Co., 431 Bressler 
Block, South Bend, 
Ind., will send a 81.00 
box free by mail 

1 every lady sending her name and 
address. It gives instant relief 
® and never fails to cure. Write 


today and give it a trial, it costs you nothing. 























world-famed artists. A most 
complete operatic repertoire. 


Catalogue sent free if you 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











No more popular combination of household literature can be found 
than that embraced in the three magazines, 


Demorest’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Ladies’ World. 
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NO REAL SUSTENANCE IN IT. 


Miss WarFrLes—‘‘ What’s the longest time you ever got along without food ?” 
PROFESSOR—‘‘ I once lived three days on my wife’s cooking.”’ 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 
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| THE NAVAL | 
BLUE HILL BOX KITE} 
5 
: 


Patented June 14, 1898 
A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL 
Every Boy Wants it 


Size 0% 14% 14 inches, 
feet to the clouds. Any child can fly it. 


FOR SALE BY TOY-DEALERS EVERYWHERE © 


Or will be sent, prepaid, with 300 feet flax kite line on receipt § 
of socents. Send stamp for 16-page catalogue of scientific kites, 


E. I. HORSMAN 


Manufacturer, 380 Broadway, New York 
Ae PRE OR gh 


It goes up from the hand thousands 











‘Sea Crip 


BETWEEN 
New York and 
Virginia 
Is delightful and pleasing. 


Send for copy of * Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION 8. 8. CO., 
Pier 26, N. R., N. Y. City. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 
Vv. P, & T, M. 








Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCO 





a 
3 
or ©. 
Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
a ——re? 














Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Moen) 
(oialle AEC. 


Lyons Silks. 


Chené and Persian Taffetas, 
Moire Nouvelle, Brocades and 
Stripes, Bordered Taffetas. 
Rich Satins, Peau de Soie and Taf- 
fetas Mousseline 


for Wedding Gowns. 


New Silk fabrics for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. 


Grenadine, Crépe. 


Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins. 
Novelties by every Steamer. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








itrests with 





‘ou whether continue the 
bacco habit NO-TO- AN 


a y. ntly. One 
box, ; asually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


» fun 2 
funy Wendy 6 ica Ronn tow York. 
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IPADIESTSTIRAWESATILORS 
IBOQ, 


SIHAIRES 
OW: RiBA Dy 







HATS t/4 


All mail orders promptly executed. Send lor 1899 Catalog 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTE! 


| KNOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. NY. 

















-LESLIF’S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 
OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF OUR CON- 
FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SEA. 


Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 
Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, by the great war artists of Lustir’s 
WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog. 
raphers sent to the front for the purpose, including world-famous masters of the 
brush and camera. 

Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, th 
Philippines and Hawaii, and chromatic prints of flags and seals of all nations 
medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of officers in the army and navy. 


< 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 


Army and Navy. Agents please address: 


E. J. STANLEY, 


853 BROADWAY, 
New York City, 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It! 
Every Soldier Must Have It! 








World-renowned Bath and Health Resort. "7..." 













‘ Celebrated ryvvit of Near 
Brine Springs the 
_.- 59° Re eo _ Rhine. 





Prospectus Free. 
Apply to the 
Management of the 
Bath. 


: —— d 
Unequaled Success in Curing 

Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, all complaints of the Joints, 
Nerves, Stomach and Intestines, as well as all 

diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


— 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


his an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE . 










COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N. Y. 


BARKER'S ¢ 
BRANDS A 


WILLIAM BARKER 4@ 
COMPANY, y 












PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND POSTAL SERV 
ICE. 


Post OrFricE DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuaineton, D. C., March 31, 1899. 

Sealed pro Is will be received at this Depart- 
ment until Thursday, May 4, 1899, at 2 o'clock p, m., 
for furnishing wrapping paper, wrapping paper for 
facing slips, twine, letter scales, postmarkiug and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, pads, paper, rubber 
goods, pens, penholders, pencils, inks, mucilage, 
glass goods, rulers, articles of steel, rubber erasers, | 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton Be. 
failed on receipt of price- 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 


books, typewriter supplies, and miscellaneous sta- 
tionery, in such quantities of the different articles 
respectively, and at such times and from time to 
time, as they may be ordered, during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1899, and ending June 30, 1900, for 
the use of any branch of the departmental or postal 
service. 

Blanks for pape, with specifications giving 
detailed statements of the requirements to be met in 
respect to each article, and also the estimated quan- 
tities probably to be required of each, and givin 
full instructions as to the manner of bidding an 
conditions to be observed by bidders, will be fur- 
nished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division of Post Office Supplies, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and 
to accept any part of any bid and reject the other 


part, CH. EMORY SMITH, 














Postmaster General. * Boston, Mass 














Chicago and West—Lake Shore Limited—New York Central. 












